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CuristMAs Eve—and roads are 
buried under six-foot drifts. Too bad] 
Because, if the church windows aren’ t 
aglow with candles tonight, a lot of 
farm youngsters are going to be 
cruelly disappointed. The tree is 
there, and the festoons of evergreens. 
Small, neatly wrapped gifts are ready, 
each bearing the name of a boy or 
girl, The candy canes have been 
bought and the popcorn buttered. 
And now the snow! 


Listening in the dawn, worried 
children hear a reassuring rumble. 
Here it comes—the big yellow ma- 
chine that never lets them down! A 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Motor Grader 
bucks its sharp-nosed plow into the 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


ey 


drifts and the road opens behind it 
like magic. 

“Look, Mom!” the little folks 
shout. “The plow’s coming through! 
We can go to the party tonight!” 

Winter and summer, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Motor Graders do their job 
dependably on highways across the 
nation. Engineers like them because 
they’ve got the power and traction, 
the accuracy’ and versatility to do 
more work in a day and do it better. 
Operators like them because they’re 
easy to handle and don’t quit when 
the going is tough. Taxpayers like 
them because they give them better 
roads at lower cost. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. e PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Rubber harness put a river to work 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Bes corner of a factory shown in 
the picture is built out over a 
tiver. Below there was an old aban- 
doned water wheel still turning in the 
current but doing no work because it 
wasn't “hitched up.” Engineers be- 
lieved it could pay the light bill. 
They designed the equipment but 
belt men told them it just wouldn’t 
work. Belts, they said, would stretch 
and “jump the drive” unless they had 
special deep-groove pulleys which were 
no longer being made. They gave the 


problem to BFG. 

B. F. Goodrich men had already im- 
proved belts so much that they rarely 
stretch more than a fraction of an 
inch. They studied the machinery and 
suggested changing the position of the 
generator a little. Then they tried the 
latest B. F. Goodrich belts. 

That was two years ago. The original 
belts are still working, show little sign 
of wear; the rubber harness keeps the 
tiver at work, lowers costs every day. 

BFG belts nearly always reduce costs, 


They last longer, with fewer interrup- 
tions for adjustments or replacements. 
And this policy of constant product 
improvement applies to all products, 
no matter how standardized they may 
seem to be. Get the advantages of all 
the latest improvement in any rubber 
products you buy. See your BFG dis- 
tributor first. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, Ohio, 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 











One:good turn—in time— 


saves a lot of trouble 


Time and time again, Hartford Steam 
Boiler’s inspectors put their finger 
on power equipment trouble before 
it has a chance to cause a serious 
accident. These men are experts in 
the important job of preventing 
trouble. 

They are experts because of their 
_ skill and knowledge. They have been 
especially trained by a Company 
with 82 years of accumulated experi- 
ence in the insurance and protection 
of power plants. 

Hartford Steam Boiler maintains 
the nation’s largest staff of engineers 


devoted solely to power-plant in- 
spections. These men are located 
strategically throughout the country. 
They provide a service which helps 
industry add years to the useful life 
of costly installations. 


The expertness of its inspectors is 
one of the big reasons why Hartford 
Steam Boiler is the first choice by far 
among those who purchase Engi- 
neering Insurance. Ask your agent 
or broker how the Comey can 
help keep your 
power equipment 
working safely. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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Sunny in Spain 

It has been a pleasure to read for once in 
an American nationwide magazine an article 
on Spain both objective and realistic. I refer 
to Edward Weintal’s report (Newsweek, 
Nov. 22, 29) ... With regard to Joseph B. 
Phillips’s article “Franco: Conscience vs. Ex- 
pediency,” I would like to state that I was 
also in Spain at the time about which he 
writes—in Barcelona from 1940 to the latter 
part of 1944 working in the American Con- 
sulate General. Personally, I cannot recall 
any fear that Spain would enter the war on 
the Axis side... 


JosepH A, CARAGOL 
Flushing, N. Y. 


> I believe your report on Franco is the most 
informative I have ever read. He doesn’t 
seem to be really as black as he is painted; 
in fact, I doubt that he is black at all.. His 
candor, directness, and clear thinking are in 
refreshing contrast to the double talk, the 
subservience to pressure groups, and the in- 
consistency of politicians in most other coun- 
tries. I hope you will tell us more about 
Franco and what conditions are like under 
his government. 


D. M. JockMAN 
Washington, D.C. 


>From which Spanish grave did Edward 
Weintal resurrect his hoary story of the priest 
ordering milk in a bar? During naval service 
in the late war I heard the story told in San 
Francisco like this: It was on the Barbary 
Coast; it was a Baptist minister; other details 
were the same. Might I suggest that News- 
WEEK . . . needs to be more careful? 


Rev. Roy LEE Barron 
Lebanon, Tenn. 


Ego Inflation 


. .. You can imagine my surprised delight 
when I saw the excellent pictures of my 
daughter Pat Meikle and her husband Hal 
Cooper (NEewsweek, Nov. 22). Since I be- 
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{ MIGHT AS WELL BE BACK 
IN THE ARMY — WITH THIS 
K.P. EVERY NIGHT ! 


AN EASY WAY OUT 
IS TO GET ME A 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
DISHWASHER 





@ General Electric Automatic Dishwasher saves hours of kitchen drudgery! 
Washes dishes sparkling clean. They dry in their own heat! 





1. A day’s dishes done like magic! The 
G-E Dishwasher does a day’s dishes at 
one time for a family of four. Convenient 
racks hold china, glassware, silver safely. 
Dishwasher ¢leans pots and pans, too! 








2. No more rough, red hands! You 
never touch dishwater. Just turn the 
switch, and the Dishwasher takes over— 
automatically washing and rinsing dishes 
in water hotter than hands can stand. 


4. So simple—so sanitary—so con- 
venient! After dishes are washed and 
rinsed, the cover opens automatically, 
and both dishes and Dishwasher. dry 
in their own heat. Gleaming, sparkling 
clean dishes are ready to be put away. 


NOTE: The Dishwasher is available either in 
a complete sink, or as a separate individual 
appliance for installation in your new or 
present kitchen. General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn, 





3. Gives you new hours of freedom! 
You’re no longer a slave to a dishpan. 
The Dishwasher thoroughly cleans and 
rinses each piece cleaner than by hand. 
Safely, too—only the water moves. 
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_ AUTOMATIC 
DISHWASHER 


DOES THE DISHES BY ITSELF 











FREE! For an attractive four-color booklet on the 
General Electric Sink, send 10¢ to Box 58-14. 
A’& M Dept., General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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*...HOW CAN A MAN expect to be a busi- 
ness success without Jooking like one? Un- 
ruly, lifeless-looking hair . . . and loose dan- 
druff on his coat, too... Well, he may be a 
‘wrong number’ now—but wait till I tell him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 


Hair looks ber%ér..: 
scalp teels berfér... 
when you check 


Dry Scalp 





IT’S A GREAT FEELING to know you look well- 
’ groomed, and you can—with just a few 
drops a day of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. It 
makes a big difference in the appearance 
of your hair. Checks loose dandruff, too. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients . . . is just the thing 
with massage before every shampoo. It’s 
double care . . . both scalp and hair... and 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


Look for the new green and 
white package — out now! 
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? Nowevrock—a Wangebes 


Pat Meikle and Hal Cooper: Pleasant surprise for a proud parent 


lieve that making the pages of NEwswEEK is 
the pinnacle of achievement, I think I may 
be pardoned if I feel today that my hat is 
two or three sizes too small for my head. 


D. G. MEIKLE 
Lake Worth, Fila. 


Library Centennial 


... An extraordinarily fine job in report- 
ing in brief space the essential work of The 
New York Public Library (NrEwsweek, 
Nov. 22). 


Ratpu A, BEALS 
Director 
The New York Public Library 
New York City 


>... I am particularly interested in the 
article on The New York Public Library. 


WintTHrRopP W. ALDRICH 
Chairman 


The Chase National Bank 
New York City 


® Your article on The New York Public Li- 
brary was admirable... 


HENRY BRUERE 
President 
The Bowery Savings Bank 
New York City 


>»... The New York Public Library does 
such a useful service to millions . . . that it 
seems to me a shame that the city gives it 
so little support. 


WiLL1AM ADAMS DELANO 
New York City 


Peculiar Politics 

I have read in NEwsweEEK, Nov. 22, the 
following information: “The first official act 
of Dr. Alejandro Hurtado, the first conserva- 
tive mayor of Granada, Nicaragua, in twen- 
ty years, was his last: the removal from the 
city hall of a painting of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, presented by the nation’s strong man, 
Gen. Anastasio Somoza. Branding Hurtado’s 
act an offense against the United States, 
Somoza had him fired immediately.” 

I hereby state the actual facts of the inci- 
dent . . . I took possession of my charge on 
the 2lst of October. They all [the liberal 





leaders] contrived against me and were eager 
to find a pretext which would enable them 
to make a big fuss, compelling Somoza to 
depose me. They found such a pretext when, 
on Nov. 3, I decided to change Mr. Roose- 
velt’s picture to another place in the city 
hall which I thought more convenient to his 
personality . . . the change was fussed about 
over the whole country and on Nov. 7, 
Somoza deposed me . . . The intention that 
inspired the change was a patriotic one and 
not a manifestation of ill will against the 
United States or its great President Roose- 
velt, whom I personally admired .. . 


ALEJANDRO HurTADO CHAMORRO 
Granada, Nicaragua 


Phonetically Speaking 


Under the heading “Telegram Live Wire” 
(Newsweek, Dec. 6), there occur two er- 
rors. Citizens of Toronto, Ont., call The 
Toronto Evening Telegram “Tely,” not 
“Telly.” Second, The Toronto “Tely” sold 
for $3,610,000, not for $1,610,000 as stated. 


F. J. DoLese 
Regina, Sask. 


Newsweek sticks to “Telly” as phoneti- 
cally acceptable; it cannot stick to $1,610,- 
000, a typographical error. 
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"I'm a lot closer to my grandchildren... 


holiday Hime ov any Hime — by Slagohip |” 


“T used to keep up with my grandchildren 
by snapshot. Now, thanks to Flagship 
travel, I see them often—not just at holidays 
but all through the year. Believe me, 


one hug is worth a hundred pictures!” 


best by AMERICAN A/RLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. ¢ AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. 


@ In every season, the time saved by Flagship travel enables 
many families to enjoy reunions that would otherwise be 
impossible. This is especially true in wintertime when those 
who are earthbound are snowbound. This Christmas, go home 
by Flagship. You will get there sooner and have more time 


to spend within the cherished family circle. 
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The name is—A/JRFLYTE! 


An aerodynamic dream made true by Nash. 


Now you ride in new smoothness, with all four wheels 
Nearly eighteen feet long . . . six and one-half feet wide cushioned by soft coil-springs. 
... Shoulder-low . . . and fire-on-four-wheels! 


tb SA 


Now you ride within a Girder-built Unitized Body-and- 
Good-bye old-type car interior! Now you sit in an air Frame . . . a super-safe welded unit, lastingly quieter. 
liner’s lounge, curved in front, with oceans of room 


Now, an automatic Weather Eye Conditioned Air Sys- 
around you. 


tem that’s entirely concealed! 


5 atts washes west sinael 


Now you look out through a horizon-wide curve of 
windshield . . . with no center post! All your driving dials ae 

° P ° i —_ 7 ste! 

near eye level on your steering column —in the amazing Yes—this is all Nash, all Airflyte! 
new Uniscope. 


Now there are twin beds! 


chin et ty 


2S tess 


Now—with Uniflo-Jet carburetion—you get new per- 


_. «it’s the world’s first car with Cockpit Control! formance—and more than 25 miles to the gallon, in the 
Nash **600,” at average highway speed! 





See it for yourself at your Nash dealers today. Drive an 
Airflyte and get a new look at the world! 











On Display throughout America 
cece the Nash Airflyte comes in two 
great series... the Nash «<600°° 
and the Nash Ambassador. 

Designed, Engineered and Built 


with the Touch of Tomorrow. 
GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


Nash Mofors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corpcration, Detroit 





are the Light of the World... 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF MEN—from the first hopeful gasp of life until the final, yielding 
one—shape the way of the world. 


The farmer behind his plough, the craftsman at his wheel, the man who is hailed as the 


leader of men, whose deeds are on the lips of the world, or he who lives unknown or for- 


May it be the prayer of men in a// lands that Mankind may live and work in peace 
with love for one another. It was the pRaYER of the Great Teacher, who in the immortal 


Sermon on the Mount, spoke these words to Man... “YE ARE THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


A full color reproduction of this illustration, 9 x 1034 suitable for framing, will be sent upon 
request. Write to Advertising Department N, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


NWotfolk and Westers. Ratlway 
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For Your Information 


REBUTTAL: NewsweEeEx’s issue of Nov. 1 carried a report by 
Berlin bureau chief John Thompson based on his interviews 
with a number of airlift pilots with whom he rode. Thomp- 
son quoted their grousings in making the point that airlift 
pilot morale was high among the 
many problems of the Air Force. 
We now have at hand a letter 
signed by 39 crew members on 
the lift. They take emphatic ex- 
ception to the Thompson on-the- 
spot report. They don’t agree with 
the I-want-to-go-home-I’m-crowd- 
ing-my-luck attitude found by 
Thompson among those fliers with whom he talked. These 
39 men say, instead: “We all want to be at home, but we 
are also airmen in the U.S.A.F. and at present our duties 
are here .. . There is always the possibility of an accident, 
but to date our accident rate is lower than the over-all Air 
Force rate We wonder if [the complaining pilots] 
think about the thousands of people, including children, 
who might die if the airlift failed.” 

NEWSWEEK merely reported what it found. It appreciates 
the opportunity to publish other on-the-spot observations. 





GUERRILLA ADVANCE: Two weeks ago Periscope led its 
“Foreign Notes” section with the report that the Commu- 
nist-led guerrilla armies in Greece now are larger than when 
the United States first began sending aid to the Greek 
Government. Last week President Truman confirmed the 
Periscope exclusive in a statement to Congress deploring 
the “military stalemate” in Greece despite delivery of 
$170,000,000 of United States arms and supplies. 


A LASS ALOFT: Karen Salisbury of Newswrerx’s Wash- 
ington bureau got an assignment last week which not only 
produced the story on page 21 but also cured her of a bad 
cold. She flew out to Great Falls, Mott., to take a look at 
Operation “Little Vittles,” the new training program for 
Berlin airlift replacements. When Miss Salisbury left Wash- 
ington she had a bad case of the sniffles. After a day or 
two in Great Falls’ rare 15-below atmosphere they dis- 
appeared. In addition to finding out all about such matters 

“flying the corridor” in Link trainers and ground-con- 
trolled approach routines, Miss Salisbury also learned from 
the medical officer for “Little Vittles” that “nobody ever 
has a cold in Great Falls.” 


THE COVER: All during his campaign President Truman 
sniffed at “red herrings” which he accused the GOP-con- 
trolled House Committee on Un-American Activities of 
seining for political — The fishing season seemed at 
an end right after Nov. 2, with the 
victorious Democrats determined to 
salt the House committee away. But 
Whittaker Chambers exploded a time 
bomb in the form of a pumpkin and, 
incidentally, contributed another 
metaphor to the controversy. Dis- 
covery of microfilmed state docu- 
ments in Chambers’s “hot punkin” 
has once again aligned the House 
committee, claiming the right to hold open spy hearings, 
against President Truman’s Justice Department, which 
wants to investigate espionage in its own way. Beginning 
on page 17, the whole tale is unfolded and on page 23 
Ernest K. Lindley advances a suggestion for ending the 
committee-Administration tug of war. (Photo by Acme.) 
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This Compact, New 


- VEEDER-ROOT 


COUNTER 


Fits more easily into 
any product-design 


Trim and slim as a fine timepiece ... and even 
easier to read... this new general-purpose Series 
1260 is the most important news in counters since 
the Veeder-Root bicycle cyclometer of 1868! 


This eye-catching counter, richly finished in 2- 
tone grey to set off the “Ease-Eye” direct-reading 
line of 6 bold figures, will measurably add to the 
appearance ...to the utility...and to the market- 
ability of any machine or product into which it is 
built as an integral part. It will deliver continu- 
ous Facts in Figures on any phase of operation or 


dn Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 995 St. James Street, Montreal 3. 









production ... and it will prove the 
product’s guarantee. 


And the new 1260 will fit into the 
closest design-limitations. For it mea- 
sures only 444” long, 1 9/16” high, 142” 
wide... weighs only 12 ounces. Speeds 
from 1,000 to 5,000 counts per minute, depend- 
ing on type of drive: ratchet, revolution, direct, 
or geared. Capacity is 1,000,000 counts. Then 
one turn of the knob resets to all zeros. 


Look for this good-looking modern counter 
in the new machines and equipment you buy. 
And, by all means, look into its possibilities as 
a built-in sales-builder for your own products. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Road, Dundee, Scotland © 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

The Justice Department intends to ask 
Congress to remove the three-year statute 
of limitations on espionage cases. It has 
had too much trouble in trying to indict 
prewar and wartime spies . . . Chairman 
Robert Freer of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission announced his resignation shortly 
before the election. But he hasn’t sent it 
to the White House—where it will be ac- 
cepted when received . . . Senator Con- 
nally of Texas is being mentioned for 
U.S. delegate to the United Nations in 
the event Warren Austin retires. This 
would move up Sen. Elbert Thomas of 
Utah, an expert on tle Orient, to the 
chairmanship of the Foreign Relations 
Committee at a time when China policy 
may be a pressing issue . . . Several 
Democratic members of the Senate and 
House are angling for White House sup- 
port of their proposed investigations of 
Washington lobbies. Kilgore of West 
Virginia is a good bet for the Senate 
assignment, 


Political Appointments 

The President has indicated to top ad- 
visers that he will think of politics first 
in picking men for major Federal jobs. 
He’s working on a plan to get recom- 
mendations and suggestions from Demo- 
cratic leaders before he makes appoint- 
ments. The President told intimates that 
hell drop his former policy of nonpoli- 
tical selections for many Federal jobs 
because he believes officials with political 
background are more responsive to the 
public’s demands and to White House 
programs. 


New Post Offices 


The government will be asked to spend - 


millions on a new Post Office building 
and expansion program. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Donaldson has approved a blueprint. 
Postal business is at an all-time record of 
about $1,700,000,000 this year, an in- 
crease of 300% in fifteen years. The de- 
partment hasn’t had a building program 
for ten years, and mail now is delayed 
frequently because of lack of facilities to 
handle it, 


Labor Consolidation 

Labor Secretary Tobin is running into 
considerable opposition to his plan to cen- 
tralize all government labor agencies in 
his department. He’s being bucked strenu- 
ously by friends of both the Federal 
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Mediation and Conciliation Service and 
the National Labor Relations Board. It’s 
argued that the work of these groups 
must be neutral in labor-management 
problems; that the department is an 
avowed friend of labor, and therefore the 
agencies would be open to charges of 
prejudice and bias if they were put un- 
der the department. 


Air Museum 

More than 100 historic aircraft are in 
storage around the country awaiting the 
creation of a national air museum large 
enough to house them, At present the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
has room to display only a few history- 
making planes and parts of others. A huge 
building, probably 400 by 600 feet, is 
required to hold all the exhibits, which 
include the B-29 that atom-bombed Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 


National Notes 

A considerable strengthening of the 
powers of the office of Secretary of De- 
fense will be recommended to the new 
Congress by the Hoover commission . . 
Friends wouldn’t be surprised if W. W. 
Waymack of Iowa retired soon from the 
Atomic Energy Commission . . . Repeal 
forces are eying Oklahoma since nearby 
Kansas voted out prohibition by a sur- 
prising 65,000 majority. The incoming 
legislature will be asked to authorize a 
referendum . . . North Carolinians are 
planning a float for the Truman inaugural 
parade with these four signs in sequence: 
“Said the governor of North Carolina— 
To the governor of South Carolina—It’s 
a long time—between Republicans” .. . 
Alex Campbell, the Assistant Attorney 
General who’s handling the spy case, al- 
ready is making plans to try to unseat 
Senator Capehart of Indiana two years 
hence. 
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Trends Abroad 

Diplomatic insiders believe that policy, 
not vodka, explains an outburst at the 
recent Soviet Embassy reception in An- 
kara. They think that Russian Ambassador 
Lavrischeff sounded the opening of a 
new propaganda drive when he loudly 
scolded the Turkish Prime Minister for 
chilly relations between the countries. 
Russia is warning the Turks against too 
warm friendship with far-off U.S... . 
The Russians are drafting new groups of 
slave laborers for the uranium mines in 
their zone of Germany. Those called must 
serve a year in the mines where, accord- 
ing to men who've escaped, conditions are 


bad and the death rate is high . . . Best 
judgment in Washington is that it will 
cost the U. S. more than $500,000,000 a 
year for an indefinite period to support 
the Japanese people if a Communist dom- 
inated Asia withholds raw materials from 
Japan and refuses to buy Japanese ex- 
ports . . . Refugees from Albania say 
there’s mounting opposition to the satel- 
lite Red regime. The fierce Albanian 
tribesmen, the Greek minority, and many 
of the peasants are restless under Com- 
munist rule, 


Arab Weakness 

At least two Arab regimes, those of 
Egypt and Syria, have been perilously 
shaken by psychological and economic 
shocks caused by the Israeli victories. 
Middle East experts think collapse is pos- 
sible in both countries and, conceivably, 
in other Arab states within the next sev- 
eral months, The Arab masses are just 
beginning to realize the full extent of the 
setback in the Holy Land and are turning 
against their own governments. Russia’s 
immediate policy is to bring down as 
many as possible of the semifeudal re- 
gimes in the Middle East and exploit the 
resulting chaos to build strong Commu- 
nist movements there. With Communist 
leadership established among the Arabs, 
observers believe, the Soviets then would 
revert to their traditional opposition to 
Zionism. 


Greek Guerrilla Strength 

The Greek guerrillas now may have as 
strong a military force in the field as the 
government army that’s trying to wipe 
them out, The authorized strength of the 
entire Greek military establishment— 
army, navy, and air force—is, 168,500 
men, including large headquarters and 
supply units, The guerrillas, on the other 
hand, have employed a total of at least 
50,000 men in actual combat this year. 
U.S. military experts estimate that while 
the guerrillas probably have more mod- 
est supporting services than the national 
army, they still have at least two men in 
the rear for each front-line fighter. These 
rear-rank units are based safely in Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, where 
there’s also safe haven for combat men. 


Berlin Counterblockade 

There’s good reason to believe that the 
Anglo-American counterblockade against 
shipments to the Soviet zone of Germany 
is causing real trouble for the Russians. 
Eastern Germany always has been de- 
pendent on the West for many materials, 
especially coke and hard coal, In June, 
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before the counterblockade was imposed 
in‘ retaliation against the Soviet blockade 
of Berlin, upwards of $15,000,000 worth 
of goods was shipped into the Soviet 
zone, Western officials don’t think loss 
of these supplies alone will be sufficient 
to force a change in Russian policy, but 
they cite the figure to show that the cold 
war isn’t entirely one-sided, Recently a 
’ number of factories have been forced to 
shut down for lack of materials, and 
others are on curtailed schedules. The 
slow-down in production in Eastern Ger- 
many also means less in reparations for 
Russia, And the unemployed Germans 
under Soviet control are growing that 
much more restless, 


Soviet Wheat 

Russian agricultural scientists now are 
claiming they have developed a strain of 
“branched wheat” that will produce ten 
times as many kernels to the stalk as com- 
mon varieties. But U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment agronomists place the claim in 
the same category with many other recent 
Russian “discoveries.” They say branched 
wheat has been known here for a long 
time but is not considered worth develop- 
ment because it requires exceptionally 
fertile soil and other ideal conditions to 
produce more heavily than single-headed 
varieties. 


Foreign Notes 

The Netherlands Government plans to 
discharge all married women from civil- 
service jobs next year . . . Look for a 
major reorganization of the Ford Motor 
Co.’s operations in Europe in the near 
future. Insiders say Ford of France is the 
focal point of a probable new centraliza- 
tion program . . . The Bofors firm in 
Sweden has developed a new automatic 
gun for defense against jet-propelled air- 
craft and guided missiles. It not only fires 
faster but follows a target several times 
faster than familiar Bofors models . . . 
Churchill’s declaration last week in favor 
of British recognition of Israel came from 
a decision by the Tory “shadow Cabinet.” 
Many Laborites think the move is shrewd, 
-since eventual recognition is inevitable 
and the Tories thus are in a position to 
lead instead of follow the Labor govern- 
ment. Incidentallv, the conversion of pro- 
Arab Anthonv Eden to this view is con- 
sidered significant. 
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Bumper Corn Crops 

Mammoth corn crops like those pro- 
duced this year aren’t the top limit to 
corn productivity of American farms. 
Scientists of the Agriculture Department 
ar~ convinced that yields of 200 or even 
250 bushels an acre may become common 
a few years hence. New knowledge of 
growing methods and plant breeding has 
opened the way, and time is all that is 
needed for development. More than that, 
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the scientists now can foresee the time 
when cotton and tobacco land in the 
Southern states will be producing corn 
crops rivaling those of Iowa as a result 
of new hybrid varieties and fertilizers. 
The South has the advantage of more 
moisture and a longer growing season. 


Housing Reorganization 

Anticipating big low-cost housing and 
slum-clearance programs in the next Con- 
gress, the Public Housing Administration 
is dusting off plans for a thorough reor- 
ganization. Some officials are arguing that 
the PHA’s present functions, largely the 
management and sale of wartime housing 
projects, should be turned over to another 
agency so that the PHA can concentrate 
exclusively on any new programs, The 
inside fact is that many wartime housing 
projects are falling apart, and the PHA 
would just as soon be rid of responsibility 
for them. 


Boost for Reclamation 

One of the first acts of the 81st Con- 
gress will be repeal of the GOP rider 
to the Interior Department appropriation 
bill providing that the Reclamation Com- 
missioner must be an engineer. The Re- 
publican 80th Congress tacked on the 
rider to oust Commissioner Straus, who’s 
not an engineer. An Administration must, 
the repealer will be part of a supplemen- 
tal-appropriation measure restoring the 
GOP’s $38,000,000 reclamation slash, 
which crippled Straus’s program this year. 
Since the appropriations committees in 
both houses probably will be headed by 
friends of reclamation, the bill is ex- 
pected to slide through quickly. 


Business Footnotes 

Watch for some spectacular retail price 
cuts in post-holiday bargain sales, Larger 
department stores are concerned over lag- 
ging sales and big inventories (see page 
60) . . . Incidentally, business spokes- 
men appearing before the Flanders Con- 
gressional inquiry have suggested that 
“soft spots” in the economy, now most 
evident in food and textile items, can be 
expected to spread . . . The debacle of 
the pollsters in the recent elections hasn’t 
affected the business of radio and market- 
ing-research outfits which use other forms 
of the sampling technique. Example: 
A. C. Nielsen, who counts radio listeners 
and studies buying trends, has signed a 
record number of clients since Election 
Day . . . Senator Myers of Pennsylvania, 
the probable Democratic whip, is drafting 
a stiff rent-control bill which he will 
sponsor . . . Using high-octane gas, re- 
search men are getting more than 26 
miles to the gallon on test Oldsmobiles 
equipped with new 12-to-1 high-com- 
pression-ratio engines . . . Defense of- 
ficials will push legislation for a sub- 
sidized synthetic-oil industry in line 
with Interior Secretary Krug’s ten-year 








$9,000,000,000 plan to extract oil from 
coal and shale, They fear a petroleum 
shortage of 2,000,000 barrels a day in 
case of war. 
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Movie Notes 

After a series of disappointing pictures, 
Fred MacMurray will be given a boost 
by his role in a forthcoming comedy 
“Family Honeymoon.” His co-star is 
Claudette Colbert . . . Insiders now are 
betting on Olivia de Havilland to cap- 
ture the 1948 Academy Award for her 
performance in “The Snake Pit” . . . Bing 
Crosby has a new seven-year plan. He 
will finance a half interest in eight of 
the eighteen pictures he’s signed to make 
for Paramount through 1955 . . . Church 
opposition may block production of Lloyd 
C. Douglas’s novel “The Robe,” in which 
RKO already has an investment of $750,- 
000 . . . M-G-M again is dickering for 
screen rights to “Oklahoma!” but the 
asking price will have to be trimmed be- 
fore it’s a deal. 


Radio Lines 

The long-delayed Tallulah Bankhead 
radio show is reaching the audition stage. 
It’s being written by Nat Hiken, former 
Fred Allen writer who’s now scripting 
for Milton Berle . . . Veteran movie 
comedians Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy 
are being considered for a new television 
program. Big recommendation: _ their 
time-tested routines don’t call for elab- 
orate sets or props . . . Jack Haley, cur- 
rently in the Broadway revue “Inside 
U.S. A.,” may become the M.C. of a 
new quiz show originating from New 
York . . . To bolster their requests for 
television channels, some applicants are 
promising the Federal Communications 
Commission they'll put on special pro- 
grams for schools, 


Book Notes 

John P. Marquand’s next novel “Point 
of No Return” deals with modern big- 
city banking and life in a small Massa- 
chusetts town. It will be out in February 
. .. Excerpts from notebooks and diaries 
which W. Somerset Maugham kept 
throughout his literary career will be pub- 
lished next year. The notes will appear 
exactly as he wrote them, mistakes and 
all . . . Virginius Dabney, Pulitzer Prize 
Virginia journalist, is the author of a 
forthcoming biography of the late Meth- 
odist Bishop James Cannon Jr., the con- 
troversial Virginia politician and Prohibi- 
tion advocate whose personal troubles 
made frequent headlines. The title is 
“Dry Messiah” . . . “Mr. Justice Black: 
The Man and His Opinions,” a study of 
F. D. R.’s first appointee to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, will appear next month. 
It’s written by John P. Frank, Black's 
former clerk, now a law professor at In- 
diana University. 
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The Good Dog 
Is the Obedient Dog 
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‘ Hunting dog or housepet, the good dog instantly does 

g what he’s told. A whistle, a snap of the fingers or a low 

€ 

Sf word of command and the “good” dog responds. 

e 

- Obedience is an outstanding characteristic of Rayon, too. 

h For rayon is alert to man’s every fabric need. 

= 

wi Does man need a short fiber to make a fabric? Does man 

1e 

e- need a long fiber? A rough one? A smooth one? Kinky? 
Shiny? Dull? Rayon gives man everything. 

1d This unique adaptability has helped improve products 

“ ranging from feminine underthings to fabric bands for 

ng blood pressure gauges. And asa rule, rayon lowers their 

ie 

dy cost, too. Because rayon is not subject to widely fluctu- 

i. ating natural supply, it provides relative price stability. 

b- 

ar- Having lived with this wonderful fiber for 25 years, 

id , ‘ : ; 

3 ; Burlington Mills greatly appreciates its controllable 

nature. That very quality helped make Burlington one 

or 

we of the world’s largest producers of rayon fabrics. As we 

ons 


look back on what has been done with rayon—and foresee 





what will be done—we know that the rayon industry has 
only begun to move. 


It’s almost overwhelming when you think of the things 
that will yet be done with an “obedient” fiber you can 
always count on. 
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Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics * Men’s Wear Fabrics * Decorative Fabrics * Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn + Cameo Hosiery 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Truman’s three messages to Congress—State of the Union, 
budget, and economic report—will spring no surprises. They'll 
go down the line for policies already advocated by the 
Administration. 
They'll propose: 


State of the Union: Extension of the social-security program 
to broaden coverage and increase benefits, aid to education, a 
health program, more spending for conservation and scientific 
research, continuation of foreign relief, enlargement of the de- 
fense establishment, and civil-rights legislation. 


Budget: A balance of $44,000,000,000 to $45,000,000,000, 
including $500,000,000 for new domestic programs, $15,000,- 
000,000 for the armed forces, and $6,000,000,000 to $7,000,- 
000,000 for foreign-aid programs of various kinds. 


Economic report: Voluntary allocation of raw materials, 
backed with stand-by authority to force allocation if neces- 
sary, and further efforts to control inflation on the theory that 
high-level prosperity and high industrial prices will continue. 


> An increase in tax rates sufficient to meet the expanded cost 
of domestic and foreign projects will be proposed by the 
President. This will amount to about $3,000,000,000. 


Return to an excess-profits tax—a variation on the wartime 
levy—is not now favored by the Treasury. It would prefer an 
increase in the 38% corporation income-tax rate, 


The method may be left to Congress, with the President insist- 


ing only that the budget be balanced with something left 
over for debt retirement. 


A substantial Treasury balance now is in prospect from the 
current fiscal year’s operations, This will give the Administra- 
tion some latitude for financial maneuver. 


> How the President’s over-all plan fares in Congress will de- 
pend principally upon the outcome of the controversy over 
defense spending—whether it will be the $15,000,000,000 Tru- 
man wants or the $17,500,000,000 the services say they need. 
Congress may force a compromise between these two figures, 
but it probably won’t condone a cutback from the Air Force, 
Army, and Navy quotas it fixed last spring. 

Secretary Forrestal probably will remain in the Cabinet long 
enough to present the case for the armed services. Truman’s 


associates say he won't be replaced before the new appropria- 
tion bills are in process, 


> Truman, in his fight to hold down the arms budget, will get 


strong support both from conservatives in the Treasury and 
liberals in the Nourse council. 


These are their arguments: 


First: That more extensive rearmament, added to foreign aid, 
would put such a strain on steel and other basic industries 


that a return to something like wartime controls would be 
required. 
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Second: The added cost would require so large a tax increase 
that it might bring on a recession. 


Third: The inflationary effects of a budget far exceeding 
$45,000,000,000 in peacetime might be disastrous. 


> China won't get a big grant or loan from the U.S. next 
year, partly because Chiang’s government is considered too 
far gone to be saved by such help and partly because of these 
same domestic economic considerations. 


A foreign-aid priority system favoring the industrialized na- 
tions of Europe over the backward nations of the East will 
continue in effect so long as calls upon American resources 
exceed the capacity to answer them all. 


How much will be spent rearming Europe next year is still 
undecided. The bill may come to $1,000,000,000. Part of it 
will come out of reduced ECA appropriations, however. 


> Labor and Administration leaders still haven’t found a for- 
mula they can agree upon as a substitute for the Taft-Hartley 
Act..So Truman probably won’t make very specific recom- 
mendations on this subject in his messages. 


What to do about strike crises is the principal point of dis- 
agreement. Truman wants power to enjoin strikes interfering 
with the public interest. Labor is opposed to any strike in- 
junction authority. 


Something more than reversion to the Wagner Act is recog- 
nized as a necessity by both sides, But just what it will be 
still isn’t decided. 


> Labor is approaching its wage problem cautiously. Leaders 
are discounting talk of a uniform fourth round of increases 
but say industry-by-industry adjustments will be necessary to 
catch up with the cost of living. 


A pattern of increases won't emerge until next spring, when 
steel and automobile contracts expire. 


> Administrator Hoffman will propose several changes in the 
ERP law. Among them: 


A tightening of the counterpart money section of the Act. He 
wants to be in a position to permit European countries to 
invest more of the proceeds from ECA help in their own 
industry. 


Transfer of the stockpiling function to a permanent agency of 
the government. Such an agency could enter into long-term 
contracts, whereas the ECA must confine itself to spot buying. 


Liberalizing of guarantee provisions to give further encour- 
agement to American firms that want to do business in Europe. 


> Both exports and imports are expected to increase next year 
under the impetus of ECA spending, even though some ex- 
porters are dissatisfied with the extent of help they get from 
Hoffman’s agency. 


Latest estimates of 1949 foreign-trade volume: Imports 
$8,000,000,000; exports, more than $12,500,000,000. 
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That platform you're looking at is 
eight miles out in the Gulf of Mexico. 


Men drill for oil there. And they use 
seven different kinds of Hewitt Hose 
to keep their operation going. 


They fuel their Diesel - engines 
through oil-resistant Hewitt Hose. 
They pump their washing and clean- 
ing water through Hewitt Hose 
specially built to resist pumping 
pressures and salt water corrosion. 


When the workers “‘acidize” the hole 
to help dissolve underwater stone, 
they use a special kind of Hewitt 
acid-resisting hose. 


When forcing drilling mud down 
through the drill pipe to the cutting 
tool, they use Hewitt Oil Well 
Drilling Hose. Then they force the 
debris-laden mud back to the storage 
pan through Hewitt Suction and 
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Discharge Hose. Both hoses must 
resist scouring from drilling mud and 
deterioration from oil. 


Two more kinds of Hewitt Hose sup- 
ply the men with water for cooking 
and dishwashing, and for drinking. 


All these different Hewitt Hoses 
work 24 hours a day under constant 
abuse from sun and sea. No wonder 
the hose they use gets top attention 
from men who take oil from the sea 
through the magic of rubber. 


These uses of Hewitt Hose are unus- 
ual only because they take place eight 
miles out at sea. Actually, petroleum 
men have specified Hewitt Hose for 
years. They know that Hewitt has 
constantly pioneered most major 
hose developments. And, like men 
in many other industries, they have 
found by experience that they can 


from the sea through the magic of rubber 


depend on Hewitt Hose on all jobs, 
under all conditions. 

Back of their preference is Hewitt’s 
experience of nearly a century in 
designing and improving industrial 
rubber products. Whatever your hose 
or other materials-handling needs, 
you can depend on Hewitt-Robins. 


INCORPORATED 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION, BUFFALO 5, N 

HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION, BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION, PASSAIC, N. J. 
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CY ways... 


BRASS | 


brightens the 
Christmas Tree! 





Christmas children of all ages welcome the warm _ jewelry, lamps and other household “‘grace notes’... 





glint of the mellow, golden-yellow metal. all are economical to buy. And all are of a quality 
And for all last-minute shoppers (as who isn’t?), | you can bank on, to make the pleasure of your gift 
here’s one thing it pays to remember: last a long time for the lucky person who gets it. 
All gifts made of Brass. . . toys, pens, pencils, Yes, Brass in any form makes a solid and thrifty 
lighters, razors, shavers, compacts, lipsticks, costume _ gift . . . one that says sincerely: “Merry Christmas!” 
THE 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 


15 Park Row, New York City - 418 Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. - 1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio - 616 Temple Bldg., Rochester, New York : 827 Hospital Trust Bidg., Providence, Rhode Island 
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Is America Safe for Spies? 


The unsuspecting American public, 
long convinced that Communism could 
not touch more than the periphery of 
American security, last week came face 
up with the facts of life. In Washington 
the oft-abused and oft-abusive House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
disclosed undisputable evidence that 
thoroughly trusted State Department em- 
ployes in 1938 had actually been sup- 
plying a Communist spy ring with docu- 
ments of the highest secrecy. — 

Who and how high up these traitor- 
ous conspirators were remained to be 





N. Y. Star 
Chambers: A charge and a confession 


shown. But their accuser—one Whittaker 
Chambers, a New York magazine editor 
and admitted onetime Communist spy 
courier—had spread on the record a story 
of espionage, backed up with stolen 
documents still in his possession, that 
shocked the nation, But even more shock- 
ing was another fact: Five times between 
1939 and 1942, Chambers had relayed 
his story to five top officials in the gov- 
ernment; five times his story was all but 
ignored. 

If this week it seemed to some that 
Chambers was more on trial than those 


he accused it was small wonder. He was 
caught up in a running political fight be- 
tween the House committee and the 
Truman Administration. He was guilty 
of not telling all he knew—though for 
reasons which seemed good enough to 
him. But far overshadowing the politics 
and personalities which made the head- 
lines were two fundamental factors: 

> Unless those involved in the spy ring 
with Chambers were brought to trial, 
the government would have shown itself 
incapable of self-protection in its most 
trusted inner circles—if for no better rea- 
son than the political price exposure 
would entail. 

> If the personal price Chambers would 
have to pay for exposing Communist spy 
activities was self-ruin, the government 
would be closing the door to all future 
confessors-in-good-faith while demon- 
strating to the world that Communist 
spies are more secure in the United States 
than their accusers. 


Untangling the Net 


For ten years David Whittaker Cham- 
bers had acted like a normal American. 
An intellectual and a Quaker, he had 
tried to live down his ugly past in the 
Communist underground. When the time 
came last summer to tell his story to the 
world, the senior editor of Time magazine 
only told part of it. Last week he was 
tangled in a web of 1938 deceptions and 
1948 guarded truths. There was only one 
thing for him to do—to tell all the details 
of his former activities, even if they de- 
stroyed him. 

The Elite at Werk: When Whit- 
taker Chambers, now 47, joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1924, his intentions had 
seemed open and aboveboard. Putting 
his agile mind and literary talent to work, 
he had written for and edited Communist 
publications. But as he rose in the party, 
the underground apparatus marked him 
for the more important task of ferreting 
out America’s top secrets. Early in the 
’30s he became a Soviet espionage agent. 

Chambers was one of the men. who 
worked for the late Harold Ware, son of 
the veteran Communist leader Ella Reeve 
Bloor. Operating secretly in Washington, 
Ware set up the first Communist cell in 
the Department of Agriculture. It was 
Ware who, according to Chambers’s later 
testimony, dominated the “elite” cell 


which included Alger Hiss, former high 
State Department official, Donald Hiss, 
Lee Pressman, Nathan Witt, Henry Col- 
lins, and other minor New Deal figures. 

How deeply this group and its allies 
infiltrated into the government will never 
be determined. But by 1937 it had gone 
so far that Vyacheslaff Molotoff sent one 
of his most trusted operatives to the 
United States to supervise the work. This 
secret agent was known to Chambers 
only as “Peter”—although he later learned 
from Gen. Walter Krivitzky, onetime 
head of Soviet intelligence in Western 
Europe, that the Russian’s real name was 
Col. Boris Bycoff. 

Chambers’s function was that of a 
courier, picking up documents and 
transcripts of secret information taken 





N. Y. Star 
Alger Hiss: An unequivocal denial 


from high-level offices in the capital, hav- 
ing them microfilmed so that they could 
be returned before their absence was dis- 
covered, and transmitting the film to So- 
viet personnel in New York. 

The Break: But as Whittaker Cham- 
bers got deeper and deeper into the 
mesh of intrigue, espionage, and treason, 
his moral sensibilities were; increasingly 
offended. In 1938 he could no longer 
juggle this crude betrayal of his country 
with his deeper loyalties. He decided to 
make a clean break. But Chambers was 
a married man, with children; he could 
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Acme 


Don Levine: He scratched his memory 


not disappear into thin air. And he knew 
—as all secret agents know—that alive he 
would always remain a threat to his for- 
mer masters. Only by making his “liqui- 
dation” embarrassing to the apparatus, 
he was convinced, could he hope to stay 
alive. 

So instead of delivering his last batch 
of microfilm and purloined documents, 
he kept them for self-protection. As 
soon as he had broken with the appara- 
tus, he packed this “life insurance” into 
a thick manila-wrapped package and 
turned it over to his wife’s nephew Na- 
than L. Levine, a Brooklyn lawyer, to 
hide. “If something happens to me, give 
it to my wife,” Chambers told Levine. 

“Suppose something happens to both 
of you,” Levine asked. Chambers said: 
“Open it. You're a lawyer and will know 
what to do.” The young lawyer stuck 
the package in a sealed-off dumb-waiter 
shaft in his parents’ Brooklyn home and 
forgot about it. 

This might well have been the end of 
the story, had Chambers so decided. But 
he could not hug to himself the explosive 
knowledge of Communist espionage. In 
19389 he made contact with Isaac Don 
Levine, now editor of Plain Talk and one 
of the nation’s foremost authorities on 
Communism. Even to a veteran anti- 
Communist like Don Levine (unrelated 
to Nathan Levine), the story was a 
shocker. At first Chambers simply wanted 
to write articles against Communism, but 
with the signing of the Hitler-Stalin pact 
Levine was able to convince him that 
high government authorities should be 
alerted to what was going on. 

On Sept. 3, 1939, Chambers laid bare 
the whole pattern of Communist espio- 
nage to Adolf A. Berle, then Assistant 
Secretary of State. According to Levine, 
who was present at the interview, Cham- 
bers listed Hiss, Henry J. Wadleigh (then 
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a State Department economist), and four 
others as his former accomplices, and 
offered to present concrete “evidence,” 
but only to President Roosevelt. 

If there was any real action taken, 
Chambers and Levine never learned of 
it. Chambers @nally tried a new tack. 
In 1942 he took his story to the FBI, re- 
vealing everything but the existence of 
the microfilm and other papers hidden in 
Brooklyn. On the basis of his testimony, 
the FBI made a report which was sent to 
all executive departments concerned. 
When this failed to crack open the ring, 
Chambers felt his duty had been done. 

On the Trail: It was not until Eliza- 
beth Bentley, another Communist cour- 
ier, broke with the apparatus in 1945 
and confessed to the FBI that investiga- 
tion really began. In 1947 a Federal 
grand jury was convened in New York 
and Chambers was called. For the third 
time Chambers himself put his story on 
the record, although not revealing the 
existence of tangible proof. At the re- 
quest of the Justice Department, the 
grand jury put aside the espionage angle 
last spring and returned a finding in an 
entirely different case: It indicted twelve 
leaders of the Communist Party for con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government. At 
this point the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee jumped in, issuing sub- 
poenas to Miss Bentley and Chambers. 

A wave of startling headlines marched 
across the front pages: (1) Chambers 
accused Hiss, now the $20,000-a-year 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace president, of being a Communist; 
(2) Hiss categorically denied the charge; 
(3) challenged by Hiss, Chambers. re- 
peated his charge on the radio where he 
would be subject to suit; (4) Hiss filed 
a $75,000 defamation of character ac- 
tion; (5) in the course of the defamation 
suit Chambers produced the documents 


Priscilla Hiss: Was she the typist? 
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Henry J. Wadleigh: He chain-smoked 


transferred from Brooklyn to the now- 
famous pumpkin on his farm (NeEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 18). 

Our Open Secrets: So important 
were the documents recorded on the 
microfilm that the committee hesitated 
to make them public. Instead, Rep. Rich- 
ard Nixon consulted former Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles, who felt 
that to do so would endanger national 
security. Corroboration came from As- 
sistant Secretary of State John E. Peurifoy: 
“The fact that these documents were tak- 
en... in 1937 and 1938. . . means that 
our codes were being read by foreign na- 
tions during the whole period.” He indi- 
cated that the handwritten memos could 
have been drafted only for ulterior motives. 

When the grand jury reconvened Dec. 
6, the mere names of the witnesses made 
headlines: Alger Hiss and his brother 
Donald: Whittaker Chambers; Hiss’s wife 
Priscilla, whom Chambers had named as 
typist of some documents; David Car- 
penter, a Daily Worker writer, supposed 
to be the man who had photographed 
the documents for Chambers; and Henry 
J. Wadleigh. 

On Thursday, Wadleigh, a slightly 
built, bespectacled man, who had been 
named by Chambers as an “active source,” 
appeared before the committee in Wash- 
ington. For an hour and a half on the 
stand he spoke stumblingly, his hands 
shaking with nervousness as he chain- 
smoked. His formula was tried and true, 
however: “I refuse to answer on the 
grounds that I might incriminate myself.” 
Wadleigh refused to admit or deny know- 
ing Hiss or Chambers. Shown some nota- 
tions on one paper, he denied that the 
handwriting was his. 

On Friday Chambers resigned as senior 


_editor of Time so as not to cause the 


magazine further embarrassment, ex- 
plaining that while the magazine knew 


Newsweek 











he was an ex-Communist it had not 
known of his espionage activities.* “In 
accepting his resignation,” said James A. 
Linen, the publisher, “Time does not 
wish to pre-judge . . . his disclosures . . . 
Against the admitted disservice to his 
country of a decade ago must be set the 
service we are convinced he is trying to 
perform for his country now.” 

On Sunday the committee released 
photostats of a dozen of the papers and 
documents—including one allegedly in 
Hiss’s handwriting. Through his lawyers, 
Hiss denied he had ever “delivered” any 
material to “any unauthorized person.” 
But this was merely window dressing. 
The important news would come when 
the grand jury handed down its indict- 
ments and the Justice Department tried 
to convict the men in the government 
who had aided the treasonous activities 
of Communist spies in Washington. 


The Booty 


The twelve documents produced by 
Chambers gave a tantalizing glimpse into 
America’s 1938 intelligence reports, 

In unfriendly hands ten years ago, 
they would have (1) betrayed diplo- 
matic secrets of the United States and 
friendly powers; (2) enabled other na- 
tions to break the American codes then 
in use and (3) compromised American 
contacts with friendly diplomats who 
might learn how their confidences had 
leaked out. Even now, the implications 
were spine-tingling: 
> Some of the typewritten copies and 
transcripts of American diplomatic dis- 
patches were labeled “strictly confi- 
dential” and “strictly confidential for the 
Secretary”—the prewar equivalent of top 
secret. 
>In what the House committee called 
Alger Hiss’s handwriting was a digest of 
a London embassy message revealing the 
British Navy’s decision not to change its 

*Hiss resigned from the Camegie Endowment 
Dec. 13 to relieve the organization from embarrass- 


ment, but the directors gave him a_ three-month 
leave instead of acting on the resignation. 
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A red herring? Congressman Mundt (with investigator Stripling) challenged President Truman 
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cruiser program or to lay down any new 
battleships that year. 

> Reproduced from the “pumpkin” mi- 
crofim was an intelligence cable from 
China: “Japanese Army troops begin- 
ning to move west on railway. Tsingtao 
airfield being cleared of debris . . .” 

> Some of the typed documents handed 
over by Chambers at the Baltimore hear- 
ing revealed: British proposals to buy 
American B-17 Flying Fortresses; Aus- 
trian Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg’s 
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The evidence: In Hiss’s handwriting? 


disclosure to a French diplomat that his 
visit to Adolf Hitler at Berchtesgaden 
was “the most horrible day of his life”; 
Polish Foreign Minister Josef Beck’s 
“strictest confidence” that he and Benito 
Mussolini would not like any country to 
dominate the Danube Valley; Yugo- 
slavia’s decision to proceed with construc- 
tion of fortifications on the German bor- 
der; and the feeling of Sir Robert Leslie 
Craigie, British Ambassador to Tokyo, 
that “continued support of Chiang Kai- 
shek” against the Japanese invaders was 
“detrimental to British interests.” 


Red Herring Feud 


“Politics” was the Justice Department's 
cry last August when the House Un- 
American Activities Committee began its 
hearings on Communist espionage. A 
“red herring” to distract attention from 
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more important matters, President Harry 
S. Truman had said repeatedly. The war- 
fare grew bitter. Then Election Day, 
Nov. 2, put a quietus on the committee. 
But with the discovery of new evidence 
in the Chambers-Hiss case it sprang to 
life. 

Last week the fight between the Con- 
gressional group under acting chairman 
Karl E. Mundt and the Administration 
broke out anew. The lame-duck commit- 
tee’s charges: 
> That the Justice Department was prin- 
cipally interested in suppressing evidence 
that would reflect on the Administration 
and thus “keep the facts from the Ameri- 
can people.” 
> That the Justice Department was ‘con- 
centrating most of its attention on Cham- 
bers and preparing to indict him for 
perjury, thus destroying all his value as 
a witness in further prosecutions and dis- 
couraging other ex-Communists from 
stepping forward with new evidence. 
> That there would be an attempt to 
quash the case against Alger Hiss and 
other former government officials. 

‘You're Another’: Against this, the 
Justice Department countered as angrily 
that the House group was merely trying 
to save its skin. It contended that public 
hearings would not only warn off other 
suspects but also make prosecution im- 
possible. When a man testifies before a 
Congressional committee, the Department 
claimed that testimony would not be ad- 
missible in a court. 

So strong was the animosity between 
the committee and the Department that 
in a “negotiating” session between repre- 
sentatives of both groups at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York last Monday, 
Rep. Richard M. Nixon and Federal At- 
torney John F. X. McGohey shouted scat- 
ological epithets at each other. At this 
point committee investigator Robert E. 
Stripling threw open the window and 
said: “We might as well let them hear 
about it on Fifth Avenue.” Finally, both 
sides emerged talking “cooperation.” 

Last Thursday Mr. Truman stepped 
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into the battle, once more to repeat his 
accusation that the committee’s perform- 
ance was still a “red herring” and that the 
committee itself was “dead.” “If this is a 
red herring,” said Mundt, “let’s publish 
the documents.” To many a member of 
Congress, appalled by the Chambers dis- 
closures and aware of the committee’s 
role in bringing them out into the open, 
this dismissal of a serious matter was a 
disturbing omen. If Congressional lead- 
ers could be believed, the committee, red 
herring or no, would be continued. 


AMERICANA: 


Growing Pains 


If the population of Argentina had 
been dumped into the United States 
since 1940 and if all Madrid had mi- 
grated here since Jan. 1, 1948, the 
United States would have only matched 
the growth it actually recorded. The Cen- 
sus Bureau last week estimated that, 
as of Oct. 1, there were 147,280,000 
Americans—up 15,500,000 since 1940 
and up 1,800,000 since Jan. 1. Every 
month, it said, the nation’s population 
rises 200,000. 


POLICY: 


The Bitter Tea 


President Truman, as always, was a 
busy man last week. So far as state busi- 
ness was concerned, he threw a stag din- 
ner for his overnight guest at Blair House, 
President Carlos Prio Socarras of Cuba, 
and told his service chiefs that his $15,- 
(00,000,000 ceiling on defense spending 
for the next year still stood. On the lighter 
side, he welcomed to his White House 
office Toots Shor, New York bistro man; 
Federal Trade Commissioner Lowell Ma- 
son, who plugged a new camera which 
prints its own snapshots in one minute; 
ex-Rep. Maury Maverick, who gave him 
“Alice in Wonderland” and P. T. Bar- 
num’s “Humbugs of the World”; and E]- 
* mer Davis, who honored him with the 
Diogenes Club’s first annual reward for 
having thrown light on the state of public 
opinion on Nov. 2. 

It was only last Friday, Dec. 10, that 
the President fitted Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek into his crowded schedule. In the 
nine days since she had flown in from 
China, the Missimo had waited, doing 
nothing more sensational than presenting 
5 yards of magnificent tapestry brocade 
to the Chinese Relief Bazaar at the May- 
flower Hotel, Even there, her tour of in- 
spection, in company of Ambassador 
Wellington Koo, had not coincided with 
Mrs. Truman’s, 

Ne Smiles: Promptly at 5 p.m. Friday 
an unsmiling Mme. Chiang, escorted by 
Mrs, George C. Marshall, stepped out of 
a government Cadillac at 1651 Pennsyl- 
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vania Avenue and entered Blair House. 
While the Cuban President had rated a 
state dinner and a night’s lodging, the 
Missimo was invited only for tea, Her 
visit was not even listed on the Presi- 
dent’s official calling list for the day. Not 
only Mme, Chiang and Mr. Truman but 
Bess and Margaret Truman and Mrs. 
Marshall were present for half an hour 
of polite tea drinking. For 30 minutes 
thereafter, alone with the President in 
his private study, the Missimo stated her 
aid-to-China case. Mr. Truman listened 
“sympathetically”—or so the White House 
said noncommittally. 

At 6 p.m. Mme. Chiang departed. 
Asked by newsmen, who had been keep- 
ing warm with drugstore coffee, whether 





Missimo:* Only tea at Blair House 


her tea party had accomplished her mis- 
sion, she parried: “I am sorry—no com- 
ment. The President will have to tell 
you.” However disheartened she might 
be, her face did not show it, For she 
wore the immobile strained expression 
of the East. 


Significance -~—- 


No American aid, beyond that aly 
programmed, is to be sent to Chiang. The 
State Department is anxious to avoid any 
public impression that American support 
of him is at an end. But even Secretary 
Marshall, who sympathizes with Chiang 
personally, believes his regime should be 
supported only as long as it is supportable. 
Chiang himself was told as much last 
month when he asked President Truman 
for a public declaration of support, for 
increased military supplies, and for the 
loan of an American general as “supreme 
adviser”—who would act as supreme com- 
mander of Chinese troops. 

President Truman’s reply was in cool, 
diplomatic language. Never published, it 
is now known to have said: (1) Ameri- 
can-Chinese friendship is a matter of his- 





*With Wellington Koo. 


toric record; (2) Maj. Gen. David G. 
Barr has been acting as adviser to the 
Chinese Army for some time and has al- 
ways had instructions to offer advice and 
assistance within proper limits; and (3) 
the United States is already committed 
to a $400,000,000 aid-to-China program 
which will continue until exhausted. 

Other Chiang requests were similarly 
brushed off. One asked Marshall to in- 
struct American personnel in China to 
encourage smaller political parties there 
to support Chiang. Another asked for 
American “advisers” down to the division 
level. But Marshall believes that, even if 
American divisional commanders were 
available, they could do little or nothing 
to improve Chiang’s military situation. He 
is also convinced that any new American 
supplies for China could only be sent at 
the expense of the Western Union and 
the proposed Atlantic Pact. He figures 
that the Soviet Union would want the 
United States to do exactly that. 

Nonetheless, future American policy 
toward China is still under debate. Some 
of the highest State Department experts 
still believe that the United States can do 
business with the Communists. Their 
opinion is that Chinese Communists are 
different from European Reds and that 
by ostracizing them Washington might 
force them into Moscow’s arms. 

Marshall has not been won over to the 
idea that Chinese Reds aren’t Red. Even 
so, he puts great faith in the Chinese 
people’s ability to extricate themselves 
from difficult situations. As a possible 
alternative to Chiang the Secretary of 
State also feels that T. V. Soong, Madame 
Chiang’s brother, has shown great prom- 
ise governing Kwangtung Province (Can- 
ton) in non-Communist Southern China. 


POLITICS: 


It’s Official 


Any American who wondered whether 
the Electoral College members would ex- 
ercise their constitutional right to vote 
for whomever they pleased, regardless of 
the Nov. 2 mandate, could relax this week. 
The 581 collegians, meeting in their re- 
spective states, gave 303 electoral votes 
to President Truman, 189 to Thomas E. 
Dewey, and 39 to the Dixiecrat J. Strom 
Thurmond (a Tennessee Democratic 
elector gave Thurmond his 39th vote). 

Out of the final official figures on the 
popular vote cast Nov. 2 came these items: 
> President Truman’s margin of victory 
of 2,135,336 votes was the smallest since 
1916. The totals: Truman, 24,104,836: 
Dewey, 21,969,500. 
> Governor Thurmond nosed out Henry 
A. Wallace for third place. The minor 
party tallies: Thurmond, 1,169,312; Wal- 
lace, 1,157,100; Norman Thomas, Social- 
ist, 182,188; Claude A. Watson, Prohibi- 
tion, 103,343; Edward A. Teichert, So- 
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cialist-Labor, 27,921; Farrell Dobbs, So- 
cialist Workers, 13,007; scattering, 3,259. 
> For the first time since 1916 the winner 
failed to poll a majority of the popular 
vote. The percentages: Truman 49.5, 
Dewey 45.1, Thurmond and Wallace 2.4 
each, scattering 0.6. 

> For reasons of their own, 683,382 per- 
sons who went to the polls on Election 
Day did not vote for anyone for President. 
Only 48,680,416 persons voted for the 
Pr sidency—51.2 per cent of the total 
eligibles. 


The New New Dewey 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey was nursing a 
single highball as he leaned against the 
bar in a banquet room of the Hotel Statler 
in Washington last week. Cheerfully he 
passed out autographs and kidded about 
the wreck of his Victory Special on Nov. 
2. At a party given for “The Survivors, 
Inc.,” comprising his teammates and 
newsmen who had survived the Election 
Day debacle, he boasted that he was pres- 
ident of The Survivors—“of that, at least.” 
He wisecracked that on arriving in Wash- 
ington he had to catch himself, or else 
he would have told the taxi driver “The 
White House.” 

More seriously, it was no secret that 
Dewey (1) believed it was the farm vote, 
almost alone, that defeated him: (2) 
didn’t see in retrospect what he could 
have done about it, because if he had 
disowned the GOP record in Congress 
his ability to govern after Jan. 20 would 
have been crippled, and (3) concluded 
that when the GOP carries New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania and then 
loses the election in the farm belt, the 
world is upside down. 


SERVICES: a 


Little Vittles 
In Germany last week, Operation Vit- 


Ues pilots were bone tired. Most had been 
flying the -mile grind into Berlin for 


_over five months, spending fourteen hours 
ey pag Anat al 


ay, tog and sleet 





In the Cradle of the Deep: The day after an Army C-54 crashed 


in Mid-Pacific, a 
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searching Privateer was about to give up the hunt 


when it took one last look and spotted this life raft. After 39 hours 
afloat, 33 men were saved on Pearl Harbor Day. Four were lost. 


airfield even had a huge smokestack on 
its approaches like the hazardous brew- 
ery stack near Tempelhof. But instead of 
coal and potatoes, the planes were loaded 


ith drums of cold Montana sand. 
r wee —S as 


j ree-man_crews 
i one _ engineer) _were being 











t every m hipped _to 
Germany a few hours after graduation. 


The ‘Old Men’: Former Air Force 
pilots from all parts of the country were 
. Their appli- 

cations poured in from Millinocket, 
Maine, Sapulpa, Okla., Chowchilla, 
Calif., Travellers Rest, $.C., and Pewau- 
kee, Wis. Most had seen combat-and_re- 
turned-te-eivilian life after the war. Now 
these truck drivers, shoe salesmen, chiro- 
practors, farmers, college students, and 
airline pilots all wanted back in the Air 
Force. ose 

hours _o i 








with 1,200 hours _or_ more of multi-en- 
gined flying. It called them in for_up to 
three years 


‘The_teaching itself was handled by a 
erack air transport training staff from 
Fairfield-Suisun Air Force Base near San 
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To speed replacement fliers to Germiiny% 
for the winter airlift, the orce cea 


riority to a ee new projec 
Seg eae ce itary Air Trans- 
port Service chiefs began calling in for- 


mer_pilots and sending them through a 
airlift at Great Falls, Mont. 
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into C-54s. flown them to CRAE” ( Creat 





Falls), and set up schoo! in low, black 
buildings in eleven days flat. 
Instructors soon found they had an un- 
usual crowd on their hands. Although 
most students were lieutenants or cap- 
ains, they were “old men,” with an av- 
‘erage age of 28. Eight out of ten were 
married. Some had nearly 10,000 flying 
hours—more than their instructors. Their 
intelligence was a good clip above that 
of most airmen. Their health was first- 
rate, well above that of boys applying as 
air cadets. After psychiatric exams, the doc 
pronounced them “a very stable bunch.” 











The three-week intensive refresher 
course gets “the pilots back in a flying 
frame of mind,” explained Lt. Col. 
Charles Downer, 34-year-old, soft-spoken 
veteran of the Pacific who heads the 
school. But its main goal is to prep the 
fliers in the exact conditions they'll meet 
on the airlift: 
> First, they “fly the corridor” in Link 
trainers, safe on the ground. Five Links 
are run at a time, like five planes, several 
minutes apart. An airman at a desk acts 

s “the tower,” checks them constantly 
during the “three-hour round trip,” and 
brings them in for “landings” three to six 
minutes apart, depending on _ the 
“weather.” 
> Next, they fly real day and night trips 
around Great Falls simulating the airlift 
and are trained in the ground-controlled 
approach (GCA) routine. All landings at 
Tempelhof are done with GCA even in 
good weather, to keep pilots in practice. 
> Last, they practice short, abrupt land- 
ings, nose up, tail down, for Tempelhof’s 
short, 5,300-foot runway. 

Permanent Airlift: Last week, the 
importance of the GRAF school was out- 








“Tned by Maj-—-Ger_Bob_ E- Nowland, 
head_of Military Air Transport Service's 
conti divisi i of 


Little Vittles: 


-~“Out of this school should come me 


greatest group of weather-trained pilots 
the world has ever seen. Most pilots fly 
along and once a year or so they get into 
a heck of a jam, but now they’re flying 
through tight squeezes every week or so 
. When they fly Vittles, they have to 
fly under conditions much less favorable 
than those allowed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in this country. 
“Now we can replace the tired-out 
boys over there. Also we'll be able t 
and the airlift and to keep going in 
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definitely. It looks like we'll need it at | 
least through next fall. Even if the} 
blockade is broken, we will probably keep | 
it going on a skeleton basis, against a 
possible emergency later.” ~ 


Justice for GI's 


In peacetime as in wartime, GI’s had 
always griped about the caste system— 
and especially about military justice. 
Now, three years and three months after 
V-J Day made it open season for such 
gripes, something was being done, Last 
week, on the seventh anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor, President Truman ordered 
into effect a new court-martial system for 
the Army and Air Force, Its keynote: to 
allow GI’s as well as officers to serve on 
courts-martial trying enlisted men, if the 
defendant so requests. 

Other “democratizing” changes _ in- 
cluded in the first reform of court-martial 
procedure in twenty years: (1) to make 
it a criminal offense to use coercion or 
unlawful influence in.obtaining confes- 
sions; (2) to emphasize the accused per- 
son’s innocence until he is proven guilty; 
and (3) to make officers as well as en- 
listed men subject to special courts-mar- 
tial and to disciplinary punishment by 
commanding officers without trial. 

The Army hopefully predicted that 
these changes not only would assure “bet- 
ter and more equitable administration of 
military justice” in conformity with civil 
jurisprudence, but would “enhance the 
confidence of enlisted persons in the basic 
fairness of court-martial action.” Still to 
come: the Navy’s reform of its own court- 
martial system and Congressional enact- 
ment of a universal code of justice for 
all services, 


GEORGIA: 


Miss KKK 


In its time the Ku Klux Klan had con- 
trolled mayors, legislatures, governors, 
and U. S. senators. In its time it had mar- 
shaled several million members and 
countless followers. In its time it had 
pushed its prejudices into churches, clubs, 
and homes. But last week, in one small 
moment, it provided the nation with an 
unintentional and probably unmatched 
breath-catcher: At initiation ceremonies 
in the Macon, Ga., City Auditorium for 
3800 new members, half of them women, 
the Klan permitted Ralph Jones, alert 
local photographer, to snap a picture of 
a child parading before her elders,- dis- 
tinguished by the fact that of them all 
only she was unmasked, 


Wool Hat Temper 


An anonymous Georgian—a self-styled 
wool-hat Talmadgeite and white-suprem- 
acist—was so enraged by the first lynch- 
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ing of the year on Nov. 20 that he posted 
a $500 reward with The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, He said: “This is a white man’s 
country and therefore the law is the 
white man’s law. He wrote it. It is im- 
portant that he live by it. I believe the 
Negro should have equal protection of 
the law . . . No decent white man will 
support murder and lynch violence.” 

But the first person the Georgia Bu- 
reau of Investigation arrested for the 
shooting was Mrs. Amy James Mallard, 
the victim’s 40-year-old widow. She was 
picked up even as she left her husband 
Robert’s funeral. The Toombs County 
sheriff and the Lyons police chief insisted 
that Mallard had been a “bad” and 
“mean” Negro. Mrs. Mallard, a school- 
teacher and farm owner, said that she 
and her husband, a casket salesman, were 
disliked by white farmers because they 
“were better off and rode around in a 
new automobile.” She was released, how- 
ever, after she testified that her husband 
had been murdered by five robed white 
men. 

Last week Mrs. Mallard “positively” 


identified William L. (Spud) Howell, 
32-year-old white farmer, as present at 
the slaying and said she recognized 36- 
year-old Roderick Clifton’s auto as one 
used by the murder gang. A special grand 
jury thereupon indicted both Howell and 
Clifton for murder. Although by tradition 
lynch cases seldom go to trial, this time 
the “white man’s law” apparently would 
operate. Who would get the $500 reward 
would be determined by the outcome of 
the trial. 


CRIME: 


‘I Hope I Get Killed’ 


Andrew E. Evans, a swarthy painter- 
decorator with wavy black hair and long 
lean face, had plenty of time to think in 
Cell 18, Block F-1, in the modernistic 
Cook County Jail in Chicago. And he had 
plenty to think about. For his criminal 
record—jumping bail on a forgery charge, 
serving time for grand larceny and inter- 
state movement of stolen cars, and arrest 
for bigamy and auto theft—already filled 
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Klan: In Macon, a child provided a KKK breathtaker 
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two pages in the FBI’s File No. 1,829,512. 
Lis. Oct. 25 he penciled his thoughts in 
a pinched, childish scrawl on a small 
sheet of cheap ruled paper: 

“Every word the truth—beleave me 
God, Oct. 25. By Andrew E. Evans. 
In two more day’s, I will be 29 years old. 
I have thrown my Best years away, by 
playing Around with Crime. I all way’s 
heard, that crime doesn’t pay. But I all 
way’s took it for a joke. Well, it’s no joke, 
Crime Doesn’t Pay. I am really starting 
off on the wrong foot now, and I know 
I won't win. I just hope and pray that I 
get killed, Because I don’t want to evry 
go to a pen, or any other place again. 

“I am in my right mind, and I feel 
pretty Bad, Because I keep thinking, how 
I have waisted my life. I all way’s wanted 
a little home and wife and kid’s, and give 
them everything they wanted. But you 
see what Road I took, and look where 
it’s got me. Well I can forget all about 
that home and wife and kids. Yes I will 
be 29 Wednesday. I wish I could.live my 
life over again. But it to late now. So—I 
will go all the way. Andrew Evans.” 

Wish Granted: On the other side of 
the piece of paper, Evans wrote: “My 
Mother. There is a sweet little old lady, 
way down in New Orleans La that my 
mother. I love her, more than any Son 
could love his mother. But I have really 
hurt her. She all way’s stood by me good 
ore bad. I wish it was some way, that | 
could help her dear God. She getting old 
now but she is still the most beautiful 
woman in the world to me. I love her. 
Andrew Evans.” 

Evans folded the paper eight times, 
wrote “To Who It May Concern” on the 
outside, and stuffed it in his pocket. He 
kept it there as he pleaded guilty to autu 
theft on Nov. 5 and was sentenced to 
three to ten years on Nov. 16. But he 
had no intention of staying in a pen. On 
Thanksgiving night, Nov. 25, in company 
with eight other prisoners, he sawed his 
way out of Cell 18 and escaped irfto the 
dimly lighted prison yard. Only a 22-foot 
wall stood between the nine jailbirds 
and freedom. Then they were discovered. 

At the warning blast of a guard’s shot- 
gun and the shouted orders of “Hands 
up!” the other eight surrendered meekly. 
But Evans, although trapped without 
hope of escape, went “all the way.” He 
lunged toward prison guard William 
Riley. A blast from Riley’s sawed-off 12- 
gauge shotgun caught him in the chest 
and stomach and killed him instantly. 
Only then were the notes discovered by 
Frank G. Sain, the husky prison warden, 
who pulled them out of Evans’s pants 
pocket. 

Last week, when the dead man’s words 
were read at the inquest, the coroner’s 
jury promptly returned a finding of “jus- 
tifiable homicide.” For Evans obviously 
had made his hope and prayer “that I get 
killed” come true. 
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The Espionage Cases 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE quarrel over the espionage ex- 

posé between the Department of 
Justice and the House Un-American 
Activities Committee does not con- 
duce to public confidence in either of 
them. The President made matters 
worse by some of his unfortunate an- 
swers at his press conference last week 

Each of the parties to 
this unseemly dispute de- 
serves a measure of sympa- 
thetic understanding. The 
criminal prosecuting author- 
ities of the Department of 
Justice have rankled from 
accusations of laxity and 
insinuations that they were 
trying to protect former of- 
ficials and employes of the 
government. As to their et- 
ficiency and judgment, one should not 
attempt a verdict without access to in- 
formation which is not available, in- 
cluding full knowledge of the long 
proceedings, begun in June 1947, be- 
fore the New York grand jury. How- 
ever, with one possible minor excep- 
tion, I have been unable to trace any 
political or personal claim to indul- 
gence from the Attorney General or 
anyone else of importance in the Tru- 
man Administration on the part of any 
of the persons directly or indirectly im- 
plicated by the testimony of either 
Miss Bentley or Chambers. None of 
them was brought into the government 
by this Administration, and most of 
them left it voluntarily or involuntarily 
two years or more ago. 


N any event, the Department has 

long insisted that it lacked the cor- 
roborative evidence to prosecute suc- 
cessfully for espionage. The scarcity 
of such evidence in the Bentley case 
became apparent during the hearings 
of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee last summer. Three weeks ago 
the Department obtained documen- 
tary evidence in the Chambers case. 
Although it overstated the argument 
against concurrent hearings before the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, premature public disclosures 
could readily (by putting witnesses on 
guard, for example) interfere with the 
work of the grand jury. 

Members of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee should be credited 
with a sincere belief that their own 





contribution to these exposures has 
been belittled deliberately by the Ad- 
ministration, that the Department of 
Justice has been lax (if not worse), 
and that the President wants to ex- 
tinguish the committee. They assert 
correctly that their hearings estab- 
lished some points which the Depart- 

, ment had failed to establish. 
A by-product of these hear- 
ings was the Hiss suit which 
provoked Chambers _ into 
bringing forward documen- 
tary evidence. 

But no amount of sympa- 
thetic understanding can ob- 
literate the fact that the dis- 
pute has left the public per- 
plexed and dubious about 
the motives of one or more 
of the public agencies involved. 

To restore public confidence, at 
least three steps are desirable: 

1—The appointment of a special 
prosecutor who is above suspicion of 
partisan political motive and of de- 
sire to shield anyone. In self-protec- 
tion—especially if the statute of limita- 
tions, loopholes in the law, or lack of 
evidence should make — successful 
prosecutions difficult—the Department 
of Justice ought to want this. 

2—An early meeting of the Presi- 
dent, the Attorney General, and the 
Congressional leaders of both houses 
to work out an agreement on the future 
of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. Despite all its faults—and some of 
them have been serious—this commit- 
tee has done valuable work. It may be 
useful in the future. Its procedures 
should be further amended and _ its 
personnel overhauled. It should be a 
group of carefully selected men who, 
like the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in recent years, put the national 
interest above partisan considerations 
and personal publicity seeking. 

3—The appointment of a commis- 
sion to examine the investigative work 
in this field of the FBI and the security 
machinery of the important “sensitive” 
agencies. For its own protection, the 
Administration should want independ- 
ent evaluation both of the government's 
present measures for preventing or de- 
tecting espionage and related crimes 
and of the efficiency and zeal with 
which evidence has been sought con- 
cerning such grave offenses in the past. 
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ASSEMBLY: 


UNITED NATIONS 





The Neutral Swing to the West 


Christmas glitter began to spread 
through Paris. Florists had holly, butchers 
had geese, candy shops offered marrons 
glacés, and department stores presented 
gay animated window displays to delight 
Parisian children. The big Louvre depart- 
ment store, opposite the Louvre Museum, 
devoted one window to a merry scene 
in the Place de la Concorde, populated 
by laughing, singing, dancing members 
of the United Nations General Assembly, 
rejoicing that their work was finished. 

It was a charming window—and utter- 
ly unreal, For the temporary tenants of 
the Palais de Chaillot were more weary 
than gay, more prone to snarling than 
singing, more concerned with trunks and 
tickets home than with cavorting in the 
streets, 

Nor, after 83 days and 17,000,000 
words, could they even boast of finishing 
their verbose chores. In voting to adjourn 
during the night of Dec. 11-12 they had 
also voted to reconvene at Flushing 
Meadow, New York, on April 1. There 
they would take up matters for which 
there had been no time in Paris: disposi- 
tion of the former Italian colonies, re- 
lations with Franco Spain and Indian 
charges of racial discrimination in South 
Africa. 

Word's Labor Lest: Only two 
groups could get real satisfaction from 
the session’s work. These were the spon- 
sors (chiefly Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt) of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, passed during the final week, 
over abstentions by the Slav bloc, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Union of South Africa, 
and the authors of a convention outlaw- 
ing genocide—deliberate destruction of 
national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
groups—passed unanimously. 

In what was to have been the last 
meeting Saturday night, the Assembly 
also adopted a watery resolution — on 
Palestine, establishing a three-nation con- 
ciliation (United States, 
France, and Turkey) to internationalize 
Jerusalem and sponsor Arab-Israel peace 
talks. It mentioned neither the original 
UN partition plan nor the Bernadotte 
plan. 

The Assembly then dcggedly tackled 
a Korean resolution recognizing the 
American-sponsored regime in South 
Korea as the country’s only legal govern- 
ment, By 2 a.m., however, a Soviet fili- 
buster on behalf of its own North Korean 
puppet led to a recess until Sunday after- 
noon, Then the word-weary delegates 
adopted the resolution by 48 votes to 
the usual Slav-bloc six. 

This vote, just before the overdue ad- 
journment, once again emphasized a prin- 
cipal feature of this third regular’ As- 
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sembly session: Soviet propaganda, as 
long-winded as ever, had fallen flatter 
than ever. On nearly every major issue, in- 
cluding atomic energy, disarmament, and 
the Balkans, the “neutral” nations gravi- 
tated toward the West. 


DELEGATES: 


He Spoke for America 


For a few days last week as the United 
Nations Paris session approached its end, 
the United States was without any repre- 
sentation whatever on the UN Security 
Council. Secretary of State Marshall was 
in a Washington hospital. So was the 
permanent UN delegate, Ambassador 


Warren R. Austin, And the only other 
man except President Truman himself 





Keystone 
Jessup matches Vyshinsky 


who could cast an American vote in the 
Council* was ill in Paris with bronchitis. 

The untimely illness of Dr, Philip C. 
Jessup was undoubtedly a by-product of 
the heavy burden he had borne in re- 
cent months, Hitherto little known to the 
general public, although a veteran of in- 
ternational conferences, Jessup was the 
outstanding new personality to emerge 
during this fall’s sessions, The hardest- 
working member of the American dele- 
gation, he had been charged with the 
two thorniest assignments—Berlin and 
Palestine. To both, wrote Sheila Baker 
Newsweek's UN correspondent, Jessup 
brought the combined experience of in- 
ternational lawyer and diplomat. 

A native New Yorker, aged 51, Jessup 
has taught international law at Columbia 
University for the past 23 years, and has 
frequently done chores for the State De- 
partment, But it was only this year (his 
Columbia sabbatical) that he moved 
from backstage to the footlights. 

Last spring, President Truman ap- 
pointed him deputy representative on 
the Security Council so that Austin might 
have a vacation. Last week he was given 
the rank of ambassador. 

Russian’s Rival: Tall, rangy, with 
curly hair and a long nose, Jessup was 
one of the quietest, most reserved mem- 
bers of the United States delegation in 
Paris and at the same time scored the 
greatest personal success. Other delegates 
cheerfully respect him as the sharp- 
witted lawyer who made Andrei Vyshin- 
sky squirm, “Until he met Jessup,” ob- 
served a UN veteran, “Vyshinsky was a 
matador playing with steers.” 

Vyshinsky didn’t meet Jessup profes- 
sionally, until Oct. 4, when the Berlin 
question was submitted to the Security 
Council. Then, after turning bright pink 
during the angry delivery of his own pro- 
tests, he got even redder listening to Jes- 
sup’s clear, persuasive voice. Three days 
later when Jessup delivered another 
speech on Berlin (10,500 words—the long- 
est American address before the Security © 
Council), Vyshinsky winced as the shots 
went home and angrily scribbled endless 
notes to himself and his assistants. He 
had met a lawyer as agile as himself, as 
quick to seize an advantage and ad lib 
an argument, 

Jessup left his suite at the Hotel Cril- 
lon by 8:30 each morning and got in 
nearly an hour of undisturbed work at his 
office in the Hotel d’Iéna before the dele- 
gation met at 9:15, Then, usually, fol- 
lowed a day made up almost entirely of 
conferences—more tiring than working by 
hiraself and far less stimulating than de- 
bate, which is the part of the job Jessup 





*Unlike the delegation to the General Assembly, 
which comprises five delegates and five alternates, 
the Security Council delegation is limited by Con- 
gressional act to one representative and one deputy, 
besides the President and the Secretary of State. 
There is no limit to the number of advisers—about 
60 at this session. 
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“The greatest story ever told” 


Man smashes the atom. He builds 
planes that fly faster than the speed 
of sound. He lengthens his life- 

span with miracle drugs. He is, in- 
- deed, a proud, material master of 
his modern world. 


But, deep inside, man knows that 
what he most yearns for he still must 
seek, And Christmas brings him 
fresh determination with which to 
seek it. For Christmas tells him 
again, with renewed force, that man 


can live at peace with himself and 
with all others. It was proved, so 
many years ago, by a Galilean. 

His teachings reached only those 
within sound of His voice. His short 
life was spent within a radius of 
about 80 miles. Yet from this humble 
Man — after nearly 20 centuries of 
human experience — comes the one 
everlasting hope of Peace On Earth, 
Good Will Toward Men. 


Today, in a world frightened by 


its own distrust, the truth of Jesus 
Christ is man’s great assurance of 
his survival and salvation. 

To help bring this truth closer to 
the everyday lives of more people, it 
is a high privilege to present each 
Sunday, via the modern miracle of 
radio, “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told,” a series of dramas based on 


The Greatest Life Ever Lived. 
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This is one of three distinctive 
Christmas gift cards avail- 
able at your Calvert dealer 
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likes best. Like other delegates, he man- 
aged to get some paper work done during 
committee meetings. 

Jessup conscientiously tried to attend 
the receptions which each of the 57 other 
nations felt impelled to give, but fre- 
quently had to send Mrs, Jessup off to 
dinner alone or cut the meal short for 
conferences that lasted late into the night. 

End or Beginning: Outside the Se- 
curity Council, Jessup had only a polite 
nodding acquaintance with Vyshinsky, 
but he was on somewhat cozier terms 
with Jacob Malik, the regular U.S.S.R. 
representative on the Council. Malik has 
a cheery sense of humor and can take a 
joke on himself. Just after the United 
States election, he enlivened a Council 
| meeting by asking Jessup whether he 





weren't surprised by the results. 

“I expected Mr. Dewey to win,” said 
Malik. 

“Not Mr, Wallace, Mr. Malik?” asked 
Jessup. 

Malik laughed merrily and came: back 
for more: “What about Mr. Gallup? 
Hasn't he lost prestige?” 

Probably, Jessup agreed, adding that 
perhaps he could be sent to Russia. 

“Why, Mr. Jessup?” 

“Because it is easier to prophesy the 
results of elections in Russia, Mr. Malik.” 

Jessup hoped for a brief vacation when 
the Assembly closed and said that when 
his sabbatical vear ended in February 
he would go back to Columbia—to the 
classroom during the week and to out- 
doorsy week ends at the Jessups’ coun- 
try house in Norfolk, Conn. Other dele- 
gation members, mindful of his consid- 
erable rise in United States diplomacy 
during the past year, are doubtful. 


Wives’ Tale 


To scores of lonely husbands the most 
vicious feature of the Iron Curtain is that 
it confines their Russian wives to Russia. 
On their behalf the UN Assembly’s Legal 
Committee last week formally censured 
the Soviets for refusing to allow Russian 
women to join husbands abroad. 

The Soviet defense, as outlined by 
Alexei Pavloff: It was all for the wives’ 
own good, to spare them the rigors of 
capitalistic life. One disillusioned bride, 
said Pavloff, had complained: “It has 
become clear that not only must I cook 
dinner for my husband but that I should 
know exactly when he steps in the house, 
for at that moment warm plates must be 
put on he table.” Another had to pawn 
her jewels when her husband lost his job 
und, despite his promises of a secure, 
cultured life, “in two and a half years in 
London I was not able to attend a the- 
ater.” Russian women, having heard of 
such experiences, no longer wish to go 
«broad anyway, concluded Pavloff. If 
their husbands want to live with them 
they ean come to Russia. 
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Nor'WAY DRY-EX* in the gas tank! Just pour 
it in, and banish fuel line freeze-ups! 
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Fs SMOOTH POWER ON THE PICK-UP—fast 
ra as the hunting leopard, DRY-EX tracks down 
water in your gas tank, blends it with the gas 
so it’s burned off! 


_ CUTS DOWN STARTING TIME— 
to the length of a Manx cat's tail. 


One-step-on the starter and you're 
off, with DRY-EX! 






CLEANS YOUR FUEL SYSTEM—keep 


your gas line immaculate as a Persian’s 
coat, with DRY-EX. 


DRY-EX IS DIFFERENT 
—as individual as 

the royal Siamese, 
there's nothing else 

like DRY-EX! 





GIVE YOUR CAR NINE NEW 
LIVES, WITH DRY-EX! Yor sy 
NOR'WAY dealer has a4 wy ‘4 
DRY-EX now. Get yours for a 
smooth-driving winter. You'll 
call DRY-EX the cat's meow! 
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“Reg. U.8. Pat. Off, 
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STRATEGY: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Is Russia Only Feinting in Europe? 


Some of the citizens of Berlin say now we 
are again the central point of world politics 
and the struggle is about us and our favor is 
sought.. That is self-deception. The world 
event which overshadows all else is taking 
place many thousands of kilometers east of 
Berlin before the gates of Nanking in distant 
China where the rotten regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek and with it the foundation stone of 
America’s imperialist foreign policy is break- 
ing to pieces under the hammering of the 
victorious people’s army. 


This statement was made last week by 
Ernst Fischer, Austria’s best-known 
Communist, after a trip to Berlin. By 
coincidence it came as Georgi Dimitroff,* 
anti-Communist peasant leader, who re- 
cently escaped from Bulgaria, said in 
London: “Berlin is merely a smoke screen 
to divert the Western Powers’ attention 
from Russian plans to communize Asia.” 

Neither of these men spoke with any 
particular authority. But the idea they 
expressed jangled like a bell in the night. 
In place of the Great Fear—that Europe 
will go Communist—there crept into the 
minds of Western statesmen a Great 
Doubt as to whether the strategy of con- 
centrating on the defense of Western Eu- 
rope at the cost of neglecting the Far 
East was correct or necessary, Had the 











*No relation to Georgi Dimitroff, Communist Pre- 
mier of Bulgaria. 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s son (right) leads Chinese tanks in a battle to save Nanking 


Kremlin’s European maneuvers really 
been intended as a gigantic feint? Logic 
said no. But doubt, like ambition, feeds 
on itself, and the dark pattern of events 
in the Far East looked more.and more 
like confirmation of a global miscalcula- 
tion: 
>The tragi-comic visit of Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek to Washington gave no indica- 
tion of producing a change in the Ameri- 
can policy of not helping her husband’s 
regime, But the argument that resources 
could not be diverted to China from Eu- 
rope did not sound quite so convincing 
as it did a few months ago. If the Rus- 
sians indeed had planned to use Europe 
as a diversion, they had indeed suc- 
ceeded, (ECA Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman meanwhile suggested in Shang- 
hai that ECA relief would be denied a 
communized China but that this relatively 
modest nonmilitary aid might continue 
if a liberal coalition regime were to re- 
place the Chiang government. ) 

© Gen. Douglas MacArthur was reported 
by Hanson Baldwin, New York Times 
military editor, to have warned Washing- 
ton that Communist victories in China 
might complete a huge encirclement of 
the American position in Japan and 
to have recommended an immediate 
strengthening of the United States forces 
in the Pacific islands, This coincided with 
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recent military thinking in the capital, 
At the same time, the shift in United 
States policy toward Japan from reform t» 
reconstruction was underlined by the 
abandonment of plans to deconcentrate 
Japanese industry and accelerated by 
measures to improve trade quickly (see 
page 30). 

> Foreign Secretary Bevin’s announce- 
ment that Britain could give no “mate- 
rial” aid to China merely emphasized the 
fact that morally as well as materially 
the British have written off China and 
are ready to deal with the Communists. 
But the British prepared defenses 
against the expected Red onslaught in 
the hot and troubled colonial regions of 
Southeast Asia. London has been quiet- 
ly sounding out Pakistan, India, Burma, 
the French in Indo-China, and the Dutch 
in Indonesia on coordinating defense 
plans. 

> The fateful division between the Euro- 
pean colonial powers and the native 
populations that may cripple the defense 
of Southeast Asia was illustrated by the 
collapse Dec. 5 of negotiations between 
the Dutch and the Indonesian Republic. 
The Dutch decided to proceed with the 
formation of a United States of Indonesia 
without the republic, which controls one 
third of Indonesia’s inhabitants. Relations 
between the Dutch and the republic 
have deteriorated so quickly that armed 
clashes seem inevitable. If war comes, the 
Dutch think they can crush formal re- 
sistance in the republic within three days 
but at a heavy cost to their political 
prestige and with the prospect of a con- 
tinuing guerrilla conflict. 


CHINA: 


Ina Trap 


The battle for Nanking last week was 
fought behind the Communist front lines. 
The month-old Red drive had swept to 
the Hwai River, 100 miles north of the 
Nationalist capital, and stopped. Only 
second-string Nationalist troops stood in 
the way, but the Reds confined them- 
selves to raids across the river to disrupt 
rail communications, 

In their haste the Reds had by-passed 
two strong Nationalist pockets, Now the 
250,000-man Suchow garrison had come 
out of its stronghold and was trying to 
fight its way 60 miles south to join the 
crack Twelfth Army group. A section of 
the Hwai River defenders, spearheaded 
by an armored unit under Col. Chiang 
Wei-kuo, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s second son, was starting north. 

Close to 125,000 Reds squeezed the 
Twelfth into a 5-mile pocket, ringed with 
pillboxes and earthworks. Communist 
Gen. Chen Yi, with another 125,000 men, 
headed off the Suchow garrison. The 
100,000 survivors, including Kuomin- 
tang officials from Suchow, began to run 
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YOU CAN SEE TOMORROW FROM THE TOP OF THIS TOWER 


New Electronic Wonders Are Being Developed at 
Federal Telecommunication Laboratories 


This unique electronic research tower at Nutley, N. J. 
was designed to explore the mysterious realm of micro- 
waves — those extremely short radio waves with such 
great future promise. Built into this 300-foot functional 
structure of steel and aluminum is a complex system of 
equipment and antennas ...to advance experiments in 
the transmission of sight and sound by microwaves... 
to attain new highs in sensitivity in the reception of 
“line of sight” signals. 

At the top of this tower are five stories of specially 
equipped laboratories. Here teams of I T & T scientists 
think and work in terms of tomorrow. Already they have 
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made important contributions in several fields of tele- 
communication ...in Pulse Time Modulation for trans- 
mitting multiple messages simultaneously on the same 
frequency ...in mobile radio... in television... in new 
types of radar and improved devices for safe air navi- 
gation. And they are pointing the way to the possibility 
of a world-wide network of telephone, telegraph and 
television communication by microwave relay. 






INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
U. S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


1T & T COMMUNICATIONS 


IT & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 





1T & T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate 31 manufacturing 
plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 
ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 
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out of the food and ammunition they had 
brought with them. Long lines of trucks 
stalled for lack of gasoline. An airlift 
from Nanking was crippled by bad 
weather, and many of the supplies it 
dropped fell into Communist hands. 
“You are now being encircled tightly as 
in an iron barrel,” General Chen broad- 
cast to the trapped Nationalists. 
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JAPAN: 


Death of a Policy 


Although the Japanese are past mas- 
ters at saving face, they might have 
learned something last week from the 
United States State Department. In a 
— statement to the Far Eastern Com- 
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mission, the State Department announced 
it was abandoning the program for break- 
ing up Japanese business known as FEC- 
230, that it had submitted last year. 
The statement explained that decon- 
centration, as outlined in FEC-230, con- 
tinued to be a fundamental objective of 
the occupation but that the directive pro- 
visions had either been implemented or 
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Significance of a eee. End of an Extremist Plan for Japan 


Formal abandonment of American 
plans to deconcentrate Japanese industry, 
as embodied in FEC-230 (see above), be- 
came inevitable when this document was 
brought to the attention of responsible 
officials in Washington last year and after 
the extraordinary measures it proposed 
had been revealed by Newsweek (Dec. 
1, 1947). The story of FEC-230 there- 
after became how this drastic document 
was formulated and partly put into effect 
without the knowledge of either top 
policymakers or the public. Harry F. 
Kern, NEwsweEek Foreign editor, who 
played a part in bringing FEC-2380 into 
the open, gives the now-it-can-be-told 
account of the directive’s origin. 


The Far East Sub-Committee of the 
State-War-Navy Coordinating Commit- 
tee (SWNCC), set up in February 1945, 
was charged with preparing a “statement 
of general initial policy relating to Japan.” 
It aimed at a moderate solution of the 
practical problems of occupying a broken 
country and implanting democracy 
among an Oriental people. It largely fol- 
lowed the thinking of Under Secretary of 
State Joseph C, Grew, former ambas- 
sador in Tokyo, of his assistant Eugene 
H. Dooman, and of Joseph W. Ballantine, 
director of the Office of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs—men: with extensive experience in 
Japan, Their work was completed when 
James F. Byrnes became Secretary of 
State in July 1945, and the post-sur- 
render policy was adopted at a SWNCC 
meeting on Aug. 29. 

This policy had been opposed by an- 
other group, including Owen Lattimore, 
former deputy director, Pacific Operations 
of the OWI, John Carter Vincent, chief 
of the State Department China Division, 
and Lauchlin Currie of the Office of 
Economic Warfare. They were supported 
by Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. In general, this group advocated 
measures outlined in Lattimore’s then 
newly published book “Solution in Asia” 
—abolition of the Japanese monarchy, 
banishment of the imperial family to 
China for life, dissolution of large Japa- 
nese enterprises, and a purge of business 
executives. (Lattimore had never lived 
in Japan.) Whatever the intent at the 
time, those most familiar with Japan feel 
events have since proved these measures 
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would have been so extreme as to reduce 
the country to chaos and make it as ripe 
for Communist revolution as China is at 
present. 

Widening the Base: But as soon as 
Byrnes took over, Grew, Dooman, and 
Ballantine left or were forced out. Ache- 
son became Under Secretary and Vincent 
Far Eastern Affairs director. And between 
the Aug. 29 SWNCC meeting and the 
forwarding of the post-surrender policy 
statement to General MacArthur on Sept. 
6, key additional clauses were inserted. 
These clauses directed MacArthur to ef- 
fect “the wide distribution of income and 
of the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and trade,” to purge “the economic 
field,” and dissolve “large industrial and 
banking combinations.” 

These provisions were greatly wid- 
ened in the later formal Initial Post-Sur- 
render Directive but it was in FEC-230 
that the grand design of atomizing Japa- 
nese business was revealed. In effect, it 
envisaged breaking down all Japanese 
businesses into single-plant companies, 
taking securities from their owners for a 
purely nominal price, and selling them 
to new entrepreneurs, farmers’ coopera- 
tives, and labor unions (many of them 
Communist dominated). 

Unelassified Seeret: On May 12, 
1947, FEC-230 was submitted to the 
Far Eastern Commission as an American 
policy directive. It remained unknown to 
many responsible Army and State De- 
partment officials and to the public. In 
August 1947, James Lee Kauffman, a 
New York lawyer of long experience in 
Japan, heard of its existence during a 
visit to Tokyo. He asked the government 
Section of General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters for a copy of this classified docu- 
ment and, to his surprise, was readily 
supplied with one. 

On his return to New York, Kauffman 
wrote a report embodying large sections 
of FEC-230. This was shown to Defense 
Secretary James Forrestal, Commerce 
Secretary W. Averell Harriman, and a 
representative of the State Department. 
Forrestal was impressed and _ seriously 
concerned, and the task of revising FEC- 
230 then began on a high governmental 
level. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese Diet was 
forced by occupation authorities to pass 


a strong deconcentration law, and many 
of the provisions of. FEC-230 continued 
to be enforced by Edward Welsh, chief of 
the Antitrust and Cartels Division and 
a zealous deconcentrator by conviction. 
The Johnston mission, which included 
Paul Hoffman, now the head of the ECA, 
visited Japan in March 1948 and re- 
turned with an extremely unfavorable 
impression of Welsh’s methods in par- 
ticular and the likely effects of decon- 
centration in general. 

The task of revising FEC-230 was final- 
ly completed by the dispatch of a five- 
man review board to Tokyo to supervise 
deconcentration. Last September _ this 
board issued a statement setting up for 


Japanese corporations the same general ' 


standards which apply to American com- 
panies under the antitrust laws. 

Classes and Masses: In a technical 
sense FEC-230 showed how simple it 
was for a small group to put into effect a 
policy contrary to the concepts of the 
Administration and the public they were 
supposed to serve. In an ideological sense, 
whether or not its sponsors knew it, the 
directive at least paralleled a worldwide 
attack against the existing business struc- 
ture by the extreme left. 

In Germany and Japan left-wing prop- 
agandists attempted to identify business 
and the upper classes with the Nazis and 
the Japanese militarists. In Germany they 
spread the idea that the “Ruhr Barons” 
and the aristocracy were primarily re- 
sponsible for the rise of Hitler. Actually, 
the most effective resistance to the Fiih- 
rer (including the plots to assassinate 
him) came from businessmen and the old 
aristocracy. Socialists more often than 
not found the transition to National So- 
cialism easy and Nazism gained its firm- 
est support among the working class. 

In Japan an investigation conducted 
by war-time trials officers exonerated 
Japanese business, particularly big busi- 
ness—the so-called Zaibatsu—of helping 
the militarists. Sir George Sansom, great- 
est living authority on Japan, recently 
wrote “evidence . ... is poor” for the view 
that the Zaibatsu cooperated with mili- 
tarists or even “meekly gave way to mili- 
tary pressure.” On the contrary, they “re- 
sisted the government's plans for in- 
dustrial expansion” and fought “totali- 
tarian trends” and a “planned economy.” 
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“outmoded.” However, The New York 
Times Tokyo bureau cabled that the 
chief objective of breaking up corpora- 
tions “has been amended and watered 
down to such an extent it is likely not 
more than ten corporations will be ma- 
terially affected.” Actually, Army and 
State Department officials had come to 
believe FEC-230 would have so dis- 
rupted the Japanese economy that its re- 
versal was started a year ago. For the full 
story of this strange situation, see page 30. 


Shame. 


Former Premier Hideki Tojo and the 
rest of the 25 defendants in the Tokyo 
war-crimes trials last week quietly awaited 
in Sugamo Prison the outcome of the ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court 
to pass on the cases. Meanwhile the 
suspense told on another Tojo—an 8-year- 
old schoolboy named Tojo Shinagawa. 
According to a United Press dispatch, his 
schoolmates so badgered him with taunts 
about when he was to be hanged that he 
changed his name to Kiyotoshi. 
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science. He read a letter he had written 
Stalin April 29, 1945, as the war was 
ending—at “the highest point in my rela- 
tions with Stalin.” It discussed Allied pol- 
icy in Poland and Greece and closed: 


“There is not much comfort in looking 


into a future where you and the countries 
you dominate, plus the Communist par- 
ties in many other states, are all drawn 
up on one side and those who rallied to 


the English-speaking nations and their 
the 


associates or dominions 
other... 

“Their quarrel would tear the world 
to pieces. . 


period of suspicion, of abuse and counter- 


are on 


abuse, and of opposing policies would be 


disaster, hampering the great develop- 


ment of world prosperity for the masses 
which is attainable only by our trinity. 


“I hope there is no word or phrase 
this outpouring of my heart to you, Mr. 
Stalin, which unwittingly gives offense. 


If so, let me know, but do not, I beg of 


you, my friend, underrate the divergen- 
cies which are opening about matters 
which you may think are small but which 


. Even embarking on a long 
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House of Commons Dec. 9 to report on 
foreign affairs. As usual however he 
floundered through a resumé as heavy as 
it was depressing. But there was one 
elfin touch. As Bevin referred to British 
curtailment of luxury imports from 
France, he was interrupted by Prof. 
Douglas L. Savory, Queen’s University of 
Belfast Conservative Member. 

Savory: “Surely the Right Honorable 
Gentleman does not call books a luxury? 
Do let us have some French books.” 

BEvIN: (chuckling) “If the Honorable 
Member only knew what was going 
through my wicked mind!” 

ANTHONY EDEN: “We know.” 


Looking at Royalty 


A photographers’ siege of Buckingham 
Palace was lifted last week by order of 
King George. The cameramen, armed 
with telescope lenses, had been hoping 
for a shot of Princess Elizabeth’s son, 
whose name would remain a_ closely 
guarded secret until his christening on 
Dec. 15. All that they. got were pictures 





International 


Princess Margaret couldn’t samba in private; King George objected to long-range photos of Princess Elizabeth’s baby 


BRITAIN: 


Letter to Josef 


“Go on. It’s magnificent.” 

This was one of the few comments to 
interrupt Winston Churchill as he held 
Conservative and Labor M.P.’s alike 
spellbound during: a review of foreign 
affairs which he delivered Dec. 10 in the 
House of Commons. 

Churchill’s oration, completely domi- 
hating the two-day foreign-affairs debate, 
stanged over the world and its issues and 
came to a dramatic climax when he gave 
a retrospective glimpse at his own pre- 
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are symbolic of the way the English- 
speaking democracies look at life.” 

As for now, Churchill wanted to put 
the record straight: “I have frequently 
advised that we should endeavor to reach 
a settlement with Russia on fundamental, 
outstanding questions before they have 
the atomic bomb as well as the Americans. 
I believe that in this resides the best hope 
of avoiding a third world war.” 


Naughty Interlude 


Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin looked 
refreshed and vigorous after his first real 
vacation this year when he arose in the 


of his pram being wheeled about the pal- 
ace grounds. But even this seemed a 
violation of family privacy to the king, 
so the photographers had to stay away. 
Nevertheless, Britons learned what the 
young prince looks like. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s_ sister, Countess Granville, dis- 
closed that he is “golden-haired and has 
a most beautiful complexion and amaz- 
ingly delicate features.” 

Another attempted intrusion died a 
natural death. The London Sunday Pic- 
torial’s rebuke of Princess Margaret for 
staying out late and sambaing in a low- 
cut dress (NEwswEEk, Dec. 13) brought 
no official reaction, although palace 
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sources observed that she never goes out 
without asking her mother’s permission, 
and then only in the company of im- 
peccable young peers. “After all,” said 
one Londoner, “she’s a big girl now.” 


Mother Goose, Revised 


The British magazine Time & Tide in 
its special Christmas issue brought an old 
nursery rhyme up to date as follows: 


There was a crooked man 
Who had a crooked job, 
Selling legs of crooked ham 
For thirty crooked bob. 

He paid a crooked copper 

To wink a crooked eye 

And help the crooked business 
Upon the crooked sly. 

One day a crooked sergeant 
Discovered what they did, 
And now the cost of crooked ham 
Is thirty crooked quid. 


The Favors Scandal 


Sidney Stanley used many names: 
Solomon Wulkan, Stanley Rechtan, Solo- 
mon Vachinski, and Solomon Koshycky. 
A heavy-set, puffy-eyed man of 47, he 
was a stateless alien who was born in 
Poland, arrived in England in 1913, and 
was ordered deported in 1933. Still, he 
lived on in London in a luxurious apart- 
ment in fashionable Park Lane and 
boasted friendship with Labor ministers 
and top civil servants, chief among them 
John Belcher, Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, and George Gibson, 
a director of the nationalized Bank of 
England. For the last month Stanley and 
his friends have been the subject of a 
special tribunal of inquiry that has been 
turning up a scandal highly embarrassing 
to the Labor government. It was cli- 
maxed last week by Belcher’s resignation 
from the Board of Trade. 

Belcher’s former co-workers described 
him as a “vulgar little man, without taste 
or background.” One said: “He’d wear 
spats, but they'd always be dirty.” Stan- 
ley favored pin-stripe suits and a red 
necktie covered with S’s. He claimed to 
be able to help get import and export 
licenses, float stock issues, buy and sell 
companies, and quash a government 
prosecution of a football pool that had 
exceeded its paper quota, His svstem, ac- 
cording to Sir Hartley Shawcross, the At- 
torney General, was (1) to strike up an 
acquaintance with an influential politician 
or civil servant, often by promoting a 
testimonial dinner; (2) to obligate his 
victim by plying him with favors; and 
(3) to use him. 

Free, Free, Free: Stanley kept him- 
self in funds by cashing rubber checks 
at dog race tracks. If he cashed them be- 
fore a week end, he would have five or 
six days before they reached his bank. 
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Meanwhile Stanley would have the use 
of the money. Among the favors he was 
thus able to distribute were a $240 gold 
cigarette case for Belcher; 3 pounds of 
Christmas sausage for Gibson; whisky 
and a bunch of bananas for Charles Key, 
Works Minister; and $140 tailor-made 
suits for Belcher, Gibson, and Key (Stan- 
ley said he expected them to pay). 

In the transcripts of testimony that 
frequently filled more than half the four 
pages of popular London papers, avid 
readers thrilled at Stanley’s flaunting of 
big names, He said he had given Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin twenty cigars 
when they met at a dinner, but “I did 
not ask him to declare war on anybody 
for it.” Of Morgan Phillips, the Labor 
Party secretary, he declared: “Oh, my 
God . . . We went to bottle parties to- 
gether. We went everywhere together.” 
Phillips indignantly denied it. Stanley 
claimed he had tried to get Hugh Dalton, 
now a roving Cabinet member, a direc- 
torship with a department-store chain 
when Dalton was ousted as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last winter. When 
Shawcross forced Stanley to admit that 
Dalton had snubbed him, Stanley sulked: 
“Of course you would like to whitewash 
somebody. I don’t blame you.” 

One serious by-product of the investi- 
gation was an obvious growth of anti- 
Semitism, already at a disturbing high 
in England. For example, most London 
papers, while not calling Stanley a Jew, 
played up the fact that he covered his 
head with his breast-pocket handkerchief 
before taking the oath, The usual jokes 
circulated at the tribunal. The favorite: 
“Now Stanley’s cornered the market on 
hats for witnesses.” 





Clotheshorse Sense 


“Ugly girl with pleasant personality 
and beautiful figure wanted as model in 
Mayfair couture house.” 

This advertisement appeared recently 
in The London Evening Standard. The 
following explanation for it was given to 
The Standard last week by the Mayfair 
designer Paul de Lange: 

“Women who can afford couture 
clothes are usually over 40, frequently 
over 50. But most models are girls with 
wonderful faces and wonderful figures. 
Even the most illusioned woman realizes 
she cannot look like that. I think most 
women are honest at heart, and they 
react accordingly. So I want a plain ordi- 
nary girl for a model. She must be un- 
trained but intelligent.” 


FRANCE: 


a 


Progress 


Of all the tourists visiting Paris, only 
the Americans and the British have ex- 
pressed shocked astonishment at the 
sight of the utilitarian, green-painted, 
circular sidewalk conveniences variously 
known as vespasiennes or urinoirs. Other 
nationalities like the French not only ac- 
cepted them casually but assumed that 
they had been in existence since the be- 
ginning of time. 

Actually Paris saw its first street wi- 
nals at the beginning of the last century. 
These were called voitures roulantes. 
They were mounted on wheels and pe- 
riodically rolled to the Seine for cleaning. 
Stationary urinals in their present form 
appeared during the middle of the last 
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Vanishing vespasienne: This familiar fixture will soon disappear from Paris 
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century. The first were called colonnes 
rambuteau, named after the prefect of 
Paris who had ordered them erected. 
The elegant term vespasiennes was de- 
rived from the Roman emperor Vespa- 
sian. According to the legend, Vespasian 
taxed urinal users, and when his son 
Titus expressed amazement, the emperor 
put a silver coin under his nose saying: 
“Money doesn’t smell.” 

In recent times the vespasiennes played 
a large part in the novel “Clochemerle,” 
where the inhabitants of a small town in 
Beaujolais worked themselves up over a 
project to erect a de luxe model, and in 
the play “Topaze,” where a highhanded 
crook blackmails the proprietors of some 
cafés with a project to erect vespasiennes 
in front of their premises. During the 
resistance the devices provided conveni- 
ent sheltered spots for underground 
agents exchanging information. 

Last week the Paris Municipal Council 
appropriated 350,000,000 francs for the 
construction of 60 underground lava- 
tories to replace the 400-odd_ vespa- 
siennes. Work will begin only when 
preliminary changes are finished in the 
métro stations. 

This move was smugly greeted by for- 
eigners and even by the French as a step 
in the modernization of Paris, but many 
others, including this reporter—Loren 
Carroll, NEwsweex’s boulevard corre- 
spondent—vehemently deplore the deci- 
sion as a move to diminish the comfort 
and charm of Paris. 


Poor as Church Thieves 


“Robbers of Cathedrals . . . are ad- 
vised to get in touch with the adminis- 
tration, which will indicate to them the 
real value of precious articles. Otherwise, 
they should be accompanied by an expert 
on their clandestine visits to the vestries.” 

That advice came last week not from 
some ecclesiastical Fagin but from the 
French National Fine Arts Administra- 
tion, in a public appeal to cathedral 
thieves. The burglars, it appeared, had 
been despoiling churches of priceless rel- 
ics, in the belief they were made of gold 
~and then throwing them away on dis- 
covering them to be merely gilded cop- 
per. If the thieves want to go after the 
really valuable loot, continued the fine 
arts administration, they should equip 
themselves with “a deck of cards and 
long-lived flashlights.” For the solid gold 
is kept in special rooms—behind armored 
doors which close automatically, by 
electric eye, on nocturnal visitors. 


GERMANY: 


The Democratic Wart 


An American officer, who understands 
Russian and who was traveling on the 
Berlin S-Bahn (elevated railway) as a 
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How much do you know about Asbestos? 






















Back in 1858 old rugs weve used to insulate 
steam pipes on a ship. That was before KeM 
made an insulation of Asbestos Fibre and 
basic Carbonate of Magnesia, 
known as “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia. Today. one 
battleship needs a 
trainload of insulating 
materials. 


These tanks. used in beverage manufacture 
at a high operating temperature, 
are insulated with KeM 85% 
Magnesia During weekend 
shutdowns the heat loss is less 
than 7°a day, Thats insulating ! 


Thousands at New Yorks World's Fair 
and since at the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia have seen this snowman 
sitting cool and collected atop a 
blazing 600° of heat. "Why doesnt 
he melt?” they wondered. (see below) 


No, it wasn’t done with magic... or 
mirrors. The secret of the snowman 
was a cushion of insulation—a 5%- 
inch slab of K&M 85% Magnesia and 
Asbestos Block insulation which so 
effectively bottled up the heat that the 
snowman couldn’t even warm his toes! 


cient insulation for temperatures up to 
600°. . . it is also fireproof, strong and 
durable. Properly applied, it will last 
indefinitely without loss of efficiency. 


If the insulation in your plant is not 
what it should be, ‘‘Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia may hold the answer 
to the problem. K&M_ Distributors 
strategically located throughoyt the 
country will gladly survey your set-up 
and make recommendations. Write 
us for further details. 


Is it any wonder that so many fac- 
tories, ships and refineries select 
K&M ‘Featherweight’ 85% Magnesia 
for tough insulating jobs? Not only is 
“Featherweight” an extremely effi- 


WNalane made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve 
_mankind since 1873 
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Reply to a Red: A Communist heckler is slugged out of a Berlin election rally 


civilian one day last week, eavesdropped 
on two nearby Soviet officers. The first, 
hearing a plane overhead, said: “The 
Americans are not doing badly.” The 
second: “No, but it doesn’t matter.” 

The first: “What do you mean?” The 
second: “Well, I heard Alexandrovich 
Gregorovich talking to a colonel today.” 
“Who?” “Alexandrovich—you know, the 
general” (Kotikoff, the Berlin com- 
mandant). 

“Oh, yes, what did he say?” 

“He said: ‘Don’t worry, we are giving 
them the wart treatment’.” 

“What's that?” 

“You know, when you have a wart, 
you tighten a piece of string around it 
and then leave it until it drops off.” 

Tightening the String: This reveal- 
ing incident showed the Soviets’ con- 
fidence that if they went on tightening 
the string the democratic wart in Berlin 
would disappear. On Dec. 7 the Rus- 
sians temporarily halted mail deliveries 
from the western sectors to’ the Soviet 
sector. On Dec. 9 they briefly banned 
automobile traffic between the two halves 
of the city. They even stopped the Soviet- 
controlled S-Bahn’s customary pickup of 
garbage from the western sectors, 

On the political front Friedrich Ebert, 
stooge “mayor” of the rump city govern- 
ment in the eastern sector, met with local 
Communist leaders to denounce the re- 
cent western-sector election as “illegal” 
and to promise one of their own “as 
quickly as possible.” 

But the results of the election (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 13), had seemed to make 
western Berlin less vulnerable than ever 
to the wart treatment. One early out- 
growth of the huge outpouring of anti- 
Communist voters was that Dr. Ernst 
Reuter became western Berlin’s mayor— 
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the same Dr. Reuter who had been pre- 
vented from taking the post by a Russian 
veto on his previous election in 1946. 
Another was that the Workers Council 
at the Bewag power: plant in the Soviet 
sector staged a courageous and hazardous 
strike to protest the presence of Com- 
munist police in the plant and the arrest 
of six of their coworkers. Knowing they 
couldn’t win, they had smuggled as much 
equipment as possible into the British 
sector in advance. More than 650 key 
workers followed, with their personal 
belongings in knapsacks. The Russians 
retaliated by abolishing all Workers 
Councils in eastern Berlin. 


Dismantling Snarl 


It was Paul in the lion’s den last week 
when Paul Hoffman, ECA head, arrived 
in London—on his way to China—to dis- 
cuss the dismantling of German plants 
for reparations. Engineers of the Hum- 
phrey committee, appointed by Hoffman 
to examine the 300-odd German plants 
remaining on the reparations list, decided 
that keeping about two thirds of them 
in Germany would benefit the European 
economy more than transferring them as 
reparations. The British carped about in- 
consistency and reminded Hoffman that 
the Morgenthau plan had been an Ameri- 
can idea. The French uttered the ex- 
pected cries of anguish. 

The going was rougher than Hoffman 
had anticipated. He had to postpone 
choosing the plants whose retention he 
will ask the State- Department to nego- 
tiate with the British and French Gov- 
ernments. Apparently on the advice of 
American Ambassador Lewis Douglas, 
Hoffman at a press conference mini- 
mized the whole dispute, The plants in 


question, he said, had a “residual” value 
of only $40,000,000. “Residual” meant 
the value when uprooted from Germany, 
But these plants included steel instal!a- 
tions with an annual capacity of 3,270,- 
000 tons, To construct a similar capacity 
in the United States would cost about 
$1,000,000,000, 


Prediction 


Guard Lt. Piotr Pirogoff and Lt. Ana- 
talya Barsof, formerly of the Soviet Air 
Force, were learning to roller-skate last 
week at Wiesbaden in the American zone 
of Germany. The two young fliers, who 
had escaped from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in a stolen Soviet bomber because 
“we desire to become good American citi- 
zens,” (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 1) were guests 
at United States Air Force headquarters. 
Aside from roller-skating, which they 
picked up from a German tot, they had 
spent three weeks learning how American 
officers and men live, and studying the 
Berlin airlift. Their conclusion: The 
United States will win the “inevitable” 
war with Russia because of Soviet Air 
Force inferiority in planes, equipment, 
and training. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Life Without Salt 


If many Yugoslavs find their govern- 
ment not quite to their taste, it may be 
simply for lack of salt. So suggested the 
Belgrade Communist Party newspaper 
Borba last week in a sharp attack on gov- 
ernment officials who failed to get salt 
to the stores at a time when 15,000,000 
pounds were awaiting shipment. from the 
Ulcinj salt mines. “These bureaucrats do 
not think what it means to leave thou- 
sands of workers without salt for even a 
few days,” wrote Borba. It considered the 
workers’ complaints justified and thought 
the officials responsible for the shortage 
should be reminded—ruthlessly, if neces- 
sary—of Marshal Tito’s recent demand for 
improved distribution services. 


RUSSTA: 


Four Per Cent of Plenty 


Russian. newspapers have lately been 
filled with keeping-up-with-the-Americans 
notes. One of the oddest occurred in 
the Dec. 2 issue of Izvestia, which reached 
New York last week. It boasted the “ra- 
diofication” of farms in the Soviet Union 
was far more complete than in the 
United States, thereby showing the supe- 
riority of Soviet culture. Izvestia cited the 
figures: 500 collective farms, one half of 
1 per cent of the total, now have radios; 
next year this will be raised to 3,500, 4 
per cent of the total. 


Newsweek, December 20, 1948 
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Typhus never throws in the towel. Harmful bacteria never 
say die. Enemies of good health don’t know the meaning 
of surrender. 


That’s why there can be no time out for the Army Medical 
Department team. Battling all foes of good health is a 
full-time job. This is one team that is always at war. 


Research in preventive medicine—study—intensive 
practice — keep every member of this distinguished team 
at the world’s greatest battle front. 
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U. S. ARMY AND 
U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


- Through their efforts, the health of Army and Air Force 


personnel is now at an all-time high. Maintaining a record 
like this will not be easy, because the Army and Air Force 
expansion program is now in full swing. The future health 
of these new soldiers and airmen rests in this team’s 
skilled hands . . . trained minds. 


The opportunity to work shoulder-to-shoulder with this 
respected group presents a worthy challenge. Officers 
are needed in each of the distinguished corps. For details, 
write the Surgeon General, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Chalk River: Free isotopes for Canadian industrialists 


DOMINION: 
Too Much for Its Atoms? 


To the Canadian Government, the Na- 
tional Research Council’s atomic-energy 
project at Chalk River, Ont., was begin- 
ning to look like a white elephant. The 
’ council had already spent about $30,000,- 
000 on the closely guarded plant on the 
banks of the peaceful, swift-flowing Ot- 
tawa River, 120 miles from the capital. 
But it had produced little evidence that 
Canadians were getting their money’s 
worth. 

The expenditure was small, of course, 
compared with what the United States 
was pouring into atomic research. But 
the United States could show results: a 
stockpile of atom bombs and more than 
30 industrial organizations making peace- 
ful use of radioactive isotopes, by-prod- 
ucts of atomic-energy piles. 

Canada had no atom bombs. “The pro- 
duction of atomic weapons is beyond 
Canada’s industrial resources,” a Chalk 
River scientist admitted. And Canadian 
industry was showing little interest in 
isotopes for research. Fewer than a dozen 
universities were using these tagged 
atoms for small research projects. 

Isotopes Free: Furthermore, the 
project was falling down on what its spon- 
sors had claimed would be one of its 
most valuable products: a body of trained 
atomic scientists and technicians able to 
guide Canadian industry into the prom- 
ised land of the atomic future. 

Instead, men trained at Chalk River 
were leaving their Canadian posts for 
jobs in the United States, usually at twice 
their Canadian salaries, More than half 
the contributors on atomic-energy studies 
to a recent National Research Council 
publication had moved south of the bor- 
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der by the time the-publication was ‘is- 
sued, Chalk River itself was crippled by 
loss of personnel and lack of adequate re- 
placements. 

Finally, politicians heard that the Pro- 
gressive Conservative opposition had un- 
earthed evidence of wasteful administra- 
tion at the plant and planned to use it 
as a political weapon. 

There was no doubt that Canadians 
had been oversold on the miracles which 
were to come from Chalk River, and that 
they were getting more than a little du- 
bious about it. 

To meet this admittedly unpleasant 
situation, Trade Minister C. D. Howe on 
Dec. 7 called in seme 80 men from firms 
or industries big enough to support re- 
search laboratories. With lectures and 
demonstrations, Chalk River scientists 
showed them how they could use the 
project’s facilities, knowledge, and prod- 
ucts in their businesses, At a luncheon 
meeting, Howe offered them a year’s free 
supply of all the isotopes they could han- 
dle. In addition, he proposed to set up 
a school at Chalk River, to teach indus- 
trial technicians how to use atomic ma- 
terials, 

From Howe’s viewpoint, it was a good 
offer. The more firms that took it up, 
the more politically justifiable would 
Chalk River appear. 


POLITICS: 


Epithets for Two 


With four of the five vacancies in the 
House of Commons to be filled in De- 
cember, this is “little general election” 
month in Canada. Hottest of the four by- 
elections is the one at Carleton, Ont., 
where George Drew, new Progressive 
Conservative leader, seeks a seat. 

Two candidates are opposing Drew: 





Dr. Eugene Forsey for the socialist Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation 
and J. Nelson McCracken, disabled Ot- 
tawa war veteran, a surprise last-minute 
nominee of the Social Credit Party. 

The campaign got off to an explosive 
start at a meeting in Richmond Dec. 6. 
On the platform with the candidates was 
William Temple of the CCF, who de- 
feated Drew for the provincial parlia- 
ment last year. The major issue then had 
been the nondrinking Temple’s attacks 
on Drew for introducing cocktail bars 
into Ontario. At Richmond, in the course 
of a stormy debate, Temple brought the 
issue up again. Drew. didn’t like it. 

Accounts vary as to just what hap- 
pened as the meeting ended. The first 
thing bystanders knew, Drew and Tem- 
ple were in heated verbal combat. The 
fighting epithets “swine,” “louse,” and 
“dirty rat” were exchanged before the 
men could be separated. Temple, almost 
incoherent with rage, had the last word: 
“Anybody that calls me a swine I'll puck 
him in the noise!” 

Drew’s personal war on the CCF was 
resumed on Dec. 10 at a “nonpolitical” 
meeting at Acadia University, Wolfville, 
N.S. M. J. Coldwell, CCF leader, ob- 
jected to Drew’s characterization of his 
party as “National Socialist.” Students 
howled and booed and Liberal Finance 
Minister Douglas C, Abbott chuckled as 
the two jostled each other at the micro- 
phone. 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 
Union in Sight 

For nine weary weeks representatives 
of Canada and Newfoundland had de- 
bated the terms of the proposed act of 
union which will make Britain’s oldest 
colony Canada’s tenth province. The 
Newfoundlanders, who wanted increased 
dominion aid, caused most of the delay. 
Politeness wore thin as the arguments 
lengthened. One Canadian participant 
observed: “These fellows are acting more 
like provinces every day.” 

Finally agreement was reached and the 
historic document was signed on Dec. 11. 
The signers used the same inkstand into 
which the Fathers of Confederation 
dipped their pens at Quebec in 1864. 

In the pact Canada increased the fi- 
nancial grant it originally offered to pay 
Newfoundland in the transitional period. 
This didn’t satisfy Chesley Crosbie, who 
last spring campaigned for self-govern- 
ment and an economic union with the 
United States. Crosbie declared the finan- 
cial arrangements were not “sound” and 
refused to sign the act, 

The agreement must still be ratified by 
the Canadian Parliament and the Com- 
mission Board of Newfoundland, and 
confirmed by the British Parliament. Tar- 
get date for union is March 31, 1949. 


Newsweek, December 20, 1948 




















Is the high cost of living 


way out of sight for you too? 
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When the cost of living gets too far out of reach, 
it isn’t good for anyone—customers, or business 
either. For business needs customers, and fewer 
buy when prices are high. 

So in our business we are doing everything pos- 
sible to keep prices down and quality up. Key 
men from all our companies meet regularly at a 
round table to pian increased efficiency as well as 
better products. National Dairy research helps 
them bring you top quality at lowest possible 
price. 

Here are some figures which show how milk 
prices compare with food prices, from 1939 to 
1948: 

Increase in cost of food ..... 116% 


Increase in cost of fluid milk .. . 78% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so 
much as the average of other foods. Our profit 
from all of our milk divisions averaged less than 
¥% cent per quart of milk sold in 1947—far less 
than the public thinks business makes—and much 
less than the average profit in the food industry. 

Milk is nature’s most nearly perfect food—and 
it gives you more for your money than anything 
else you can eat. We see to it that milk—and 
butter, cheese, ice cream and other products made 
from milk—are pure, nourishing and fine in flavor. 
And we make them available to the largest 
number of people at the lowest possible 





An impartial national survey shows that most Americans 
consider 10%-15% on sales a fair profit for business. Com- 
pared to this, the average profit in the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s profit in its milk divisions 
in 1947 was less than 2%. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








CENTRAL AMERICA: 


A Spark in the Tinder 


The moon was approaching the full. 
The days were clear and fine. The dry 
season had arrived, and the tropical sun 
would soon harden the rain-soaked soil. 
It was good weather for fighting in Cen- 
tral America last week. On Dec. 11 the 
fighting broke out. 

It started in Northwestern Costa Rica. 
One band of invaders crossed the Nic- 
araguan frontier and fought its way 5 
miles into Costa Rica, as far as La Cruz. 
Another force landed from the Pacific 
and pushed about 30 miles inland to the 
town of Liberia. 

The invaders reportedly wore new uni- 
forms with shoulder patches marked 
CCCR—Constitutional Commandos of 
Costa Rica. They came from Nicaragua, 
but they were followers of an exiled 
Costa Rican, Dr. Rafael Angel Calderén 
Guardia. From Managua, Nicaragua’s 
capital, Calderén Guardia urged them on: 
“With absolute faith in the triumph of 
our cause, I call upon my fellow citizens 
to follow me. My aim is to restore the 
state of things destroyed by a group of 
insensate men led by José Figueres, a 
legal and spiritual adventurer.” 

The “legal and spiritual adventurer” 
was.the winner of the March-April civil 
war and now the provisional President 
of Costa Rica. In the February Presi- 
dential election the opposition candidate, 
Otilio Ulate, had beaten Calderdén 
Guardia, who was supported by the party 
then in power and by the Communists. 
The Calderonista Congress refused to 
recognize Ulate’s victory. On March 12 
Figueres, a Ulate man, took the field 
with an “army of liberation.” In five 
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weeks he had routed the government 
forces. Then he set up a junta to govern 
until a new constitution could be written 
and Ulate installed in the Presidency. 
Calderén Guardia and his henchmen scat- 
tered throughout Central America, where 
they began to plan the comeback which 
they launched last week. 

To Arms: Figueres was ready for 
them. Only eleven days before he had 
disbanded the army of liberation because 
it made him “heartsick” to see “swagger- 
ing militarists’” swallow up American 
democracies, But he still had a well- 


trained and well-armed police force of 
about 1,000 men and 700 resguardos or 
armed coast guards. As soon as the inva- 
sion was reported he began to reactivate 
the army of liberation and to mobilize 
civilians, 


The morale of the defenders was high. 




















Costa Rican soldiers picked up their abandoned rifles 
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As the first of Figueres’s comrades of the 
civil war reported for duty he shook their 
hands briefly, then told them: “Let’s get 
down to business.” All night Saturday 
truckloads of volunteers rolled out of San 
José toward the invasion coast. Young 
Ticos besieged recruiting centers, and 
women and older men were mobilized to 
fill sand bags and establish first-aid posts 
in anticipation of possible air attacks. 
When a Nicaraguan reporter brashly tele- 
phoned Figueres for comment, he held 
the phone out of the window so the caller 
could hear the cheers of the crowd. 

One of the most active organizers of 
the defense was Father Benjamin Nujez, 
United States-educated priest who is 
Figueres’s Minister of Labor. He ex- 
plained: “Self-preservation is one of the 
principles of Christianity. With divine 
guidance, we shall turn back the in- 
vaders of our soil—but we also need ma- 
chine guns.” 

Real War? All this was strictly Costa 
Rican business, But if the invaders had 
Nicaraguan aid, it was also Western 
Hemisphere business and presented the 
first challenge to the week-old Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 
Article 3 of the treaty says: “The High 
Contracting Parties agree that an armed 
attack by any State against an American 
State shall be considered as an attack 
against all the American States and, con- 
sequently, each one of the said Con- 
tracting Parties undertakes to assist in 
meeting the attack.” 

All Central America is a_tinderbox 
today, and Nicaragua and the Figueres 
government in Costa Rica have been at 
odds for months. Figueres charged that 
the invaders were really Nicaraguans, 
with only a screen of Costa Rican exiles. 
This meant “real war,” he threatened. 
The Costa Rican Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, Mario Esquivel, called the in- 
vasion a “Pearl Harbor attack on Costa 
Rica” and invoked the mutual-defense 
treaty. 

The Council of the Organization of 
American States met in a_precedent- 
breaking Sunday session to consider the 
charges, which Nicaragua called “com- 
pletely false.” For four and a half hours 
it listened to the Costa Rican and Nic- 
araguan stories and debated the problem. 
Then it decided to meet again Tuesday 
afternoon to determine whether to call 
a consultative meeting of the American 
foreign ministers. Meanwhile it sent iden- 
tical telegrams to the Costa Rican and 
Nicaraguan Governments saying it was 
counting on their fullest cooperation to 
preserve order and maintain peace. En- 
rique V. Corominas, Argentine president 
of the council, said that the Costa Rican 
ambassador has not made a direct charge 
of aggression against Nicaragua. But he 
did claim that armed forces of “diverse 
nationalities” had invaded Costa Rica 
from Nicaraguan territory. 


Newsweek, December 20, 1948 


























What makes a newspaper great? 


“Once upon a time there was PN 
4 little girl named Mamie...’ ean 


AK 
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This isn’t a Christmas story, but 
it should be. And so we saved it for 
Christmas telling . . . about the little 
girl named Mamie Fischer who lost 
both feet in a mowing machine acci- 
dent, and the busy newspaperman 
named George Grim who lost his 
heart to a little girl’s smiling courage. 

Upper Midwest people first 
learned of Mamie’s tragedy in 
Grim’s daily column in the Minnea- 
polis Tribune . . . how the 2% -year- 
old tike, running across the fields of 
the Fischer farm near Glenwood, 
Minnesota, to greet her father, fell 
into the flickering blades of the 
mower... how friends and neigh- 
bors rallied to help Mamie’s family, 


already stricken by the misfortunes 
of illness and fire. 


Grim told Mamie’s story in his 
column, asked friends and neighbors 
in the great 4-state region served by 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune to 
help the little girl. Then, suddenly, 
for Mamie it was Christmas in July. 


By thousands the gifts and bill- 
stufied letters rolled in. Minneapolis 
Gold Star Mothers gavé 20% of 
their treasury... Truckers and 
freightmen and mail carriers and 
policemen passed the hat and mailed 
the money. Nurses and students, 
kids and housewives sent presents 
and cash to fit Mamie with new feet. 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Eagles and Lions 


club members... Legionnaires and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. . . plants 
and offices ...management and 


unions swelled the total. Convicts 
contributed, and so did “‘the beys in 
our local beer parlor.’”’ A children’s 
club in Worthington, Minnesvia, 
made Mamie an “honry member.” 





More than fourteen thousand dol- 
lars have come to George Grim’s 
desk to create a trust fund for Mamie 
Fischer, and money is still arriving 
from anonymous donors... crum- 
pled fives and tens in envelopes 
marked simply, ‘“‘Mamie.’”’ These 
dollars mean Mamie is walking this 
Christmas ... will go to college, will 
face a brighter future. 

And down at the Minneapolis Star 
and ‘Tribune veteran newspapermen 
warm themselves anew with the 
thought of the greatheartedness of a 
great region and its people, and are 
thankful that their papers can take 
the lead in uniting good neighbors 
in neighborly concern for others. 


Minneapolis 
Star azd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


575,900 SUNDAY - 460,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 

















Errol’s Errors: Brought into a mid- 
Manhattan court after a patrolman 
stopped his cab to check the driver’s 
credentials, movie idol Errot FLYNN 
promptly (1) called the policeman, Jor 
BERGELES, a “Keystone Kop” and (2) 
kicked him in the shins, and (3) by ap- 
pearing late in court nearly forfeited the 
$500 bail posted by his friend John Pe- 
rona, proprietor of the night club El 
Morocco, Next day, while 2,000 women 
milled outside the police court, a chas- 
tened, subdued Flynn paid a $50 fine 
and said he was terribly sorry about the 
whole thing. 


Remote Control: LEApoM Bearry, 14, 
of Houston, whose leg was crushed in 
an auto accident eight months ago and 
who has since been bedridden, is par- 
ticipating in his sixth-grade classes by 
courtesy of a two-way “tele-talk.” The 
machine, set up experimentally by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., con- 
sists of a loudspeaker-microphone _be- 
tween the classroom at Fannin School 
and Leadom’s bedroom. Leadom recites 
when called upon and otherwise joins 
in classwork. He never plays hookey by 
cutting off the key. 


Kill the Umpire? Arr SHIREs, once a 
screwball big-league ball player and box- 
er and now operator of a shrimp house 
in Dallas, was charged with the murder 
of W. H. (Ht) Erwin, former Texas 
League catcher and umpire, who died 
last week, allegedly as the result of a 
brawl with Shires, 


Where’s the Fire? The most fantastic 
headdress at society’s Bal de Téte in New 
York was worn by Mrs, FRANK VANDER- 
Lip, who sported an old-fashioned steam 
fire engine complete with tiny bell. 





N. Y. Journal-American 


Mrs. Frank Vanderlip: Fire lady 
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N. Y. Star 


Errol Flynn: “Keystone Kop” kicker 


Open Letter: Before the election PReEst- 
DENT TRUMAN wrote a letter to Pau. 
Dovuctas of Illinois, complimenting him 
on his campaign strategy for senator. 
After Nov. 2 a Chicago dealer in historical 
documents advertised and sold the letter 
for $125—$121.50 over the list price for 
Calvin Coolidge’s signature. Senator-elect 
Douglas, who explained that he had giv- 
en the President’s note to the dealer for 
his personal collection, said he was “very 
distressed” at its sale on the commercial 
market. 


Surprise: At Carnegie Hall in New York 
City on Dec. 12, Kirsten Fuacstap, 53- 
year-old Norwegian soprano, gave both 
herself and her yelling, ovation-minded 
fans an evening to remember. While leav- 
ing the stage at one point during her only 
New York recital this season, the statu- 
esque Mme, Flagstad tripped and fell full 
length on her face before her audience. 
Recovering at once, the singer went on, 
finished her program, and then an- 
nounced: “I am very happy to be here 
again. I chose today for a very special 
reason, for it is today 35 years ago that 
I started as a singer.” 


© Sole Mio: Recently divorced Doris 
Duke (Newsweek, Nov. 8) had a new 
hobby. She turned up in Cincinnati to 
take voice lessons from Mme. Leone 
Kruse, a Michigan-born operatic soprano 
who sang with the Munich National 
Opera and in Prague, Budapest, Berlin, 
and Vienna. Deluged with so many 
phone calls that she couldn’t get “a good 
night’s sleep,” Mme. Kruse said: “Doris 
has no personal aspirations. She is study- 
ing voice because she wants te go ahead 
with something on her own. She has a 
voice; she works hard at it. She’s a darn 
fine girl.” 


Mrs. Duee: The Italian Government, in 
granting a passport.to Mrs, BENrro Mus- 
SOLINI, disclosed that she was living on 
Ischia Island, near Naples. Il Duce’s 
widow was found tending chickens in 
the courtyard of the tenement where she 
and her two youngest children live, Be- 
fore the war she had a block-square pai- 
ace in Rome, Her reason for asking the 
government for a passport: to enable her 
to make a quick getaway if the Com- 
munists grabbed Italy. 


Liberal: Jim FARLEY was in a story-tell- 
ing mood when he visited Senate Demo- 
cratic leaders last week. As Postmaster 
General, he recalled, he had questioned 
recognition of Russia. “But Jim,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told him “they have even 
agreed to let in Catholic priests.” “How 
many?” Farley asked. “One,” said F.D.R. 


Workers, Unite! Mrs. Tommy Man- 
VILLE JR., the playboy’s eighth wife, took 
exception to a Daily Worker column by 
ELIzABETH GURLEY FLYNN: “Drink a 
toast to the Doris Dukes, the Tommy 
Manvilles, the Barbara Huttons—the idle, 
shiftless wastrels and wasters to whom 
belongs [sic] the spoils of their buccaneer- 
ing forebears.” Chided British-born Mrs. 
Manville (formerly a writer for the Hobo 
News): “My husband is the hardest- 
working man I have ever met. He and I, 
with no outside help, manage a 5-acre 
estate containing two houses, two garages, 
and a movie theater; we do our own 
housecleaning, gardening, grass cutting, 
cooking, and all the housework, as well 
as wash and grease the cars . . . When 


[Tommy] became wealthy on his father’s 
death, he went right out and made more 
in the market, which is a perfectly legal, 
American, sensible thing to do if you 
have the brains to do it with.” 






eS. . 
International 


Georgia Manville: Laborer’s wife 


Newsweek, December 20, 1943 
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his scaled-down 


The world he lives in is a Lilliputian 
version of the larger one he’ll enter 
when he grows up. And the glittering 
new toys that make his eyes pop 
when he takes his first look at the 
Christmas tree are often copies in 
miniature of the real-life objects that 
stir his imagination. 

In the toy automobile that scoots 
over the rug he foresees the grand 
one he’ll own in the golden days to 
come when he’s a man. The bridges 
and buildings that he painstakingly 


puts together from his construction set 
are forerunners of the ones he’s going 
to build in years ahead when he’s an 
engineer. And he can practically see 
himself at the throttle of a streamliner 
that in everything except size is a rep- 
lica of the one that’s racing across 
the living-room floor. 

Many of these toys, like their 








world 


counterparts in real life, are made of 
steel. Steel is likewise the mainstay 
of other playthings that help to fill 
his active, helter-skelter days—his 
roller and ice skates, sled, tricycle, 
express wagon, scooter. 

Steel is strong, adaptable, good- 
looking, easy to shape, comes in many 
different forms. It brings to children 
myriad toys and playthings that add 
fun and interest to their lives—just 
as it plays so large a part in the full- 
size, grown-up world of their elders. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 











The Menace of Sclerosis 


A husky young physical education 
teacher rested on the sand after a vigor- 
ous swim in Cape Cod waters. Half an 
hour later her legs were limp and numb. 
She could not rise without help. 

A college senior awoke one morning 
to see two windows and two doors 
through strangely twitching eyes. 

A seemingly healthy clerk staggered 
on the sidewalk on his way to work. 

Swiftly, without warning, these three 
people, all in the prime of life, were 
stricken with multiple sclerosis, one of 
medicine’s most baffling neurological 
problems. The disease attacks people of 
all classes and occupations but chiefly in 
the years between 20 and 45, Occasion- 
ally an acute case will move rapidly to 
death. But usually the symptoms are 
slowly and agonizingly progressive. At 
least 80 per cent of all patients become 
helpless invalids within five years. 

First signs may be any or all of these: 
double vision, staggering and_ inability 
to keep one’s balance, numbness of arms 
and legs, tremor, nystagmus (involuntary 
movement of the eyeball), extreme weak- 
ness, speech difficulty, emotional dis- 
turbances, and bladder trouble. At times 
the victim may seem to improve; then he 
suffers a relapse and new symptoms join 
the old ones. 

Multiple sclerosis, or “MS” as some 
doctors call it, was identified 80 
years ago by the French neurologist 
Jean Martin Charcot. In healthy 
people, the nerves are covered by a 
fatty sheath called myelin; in a 
multiple sclerotic, this sheath be- 
comes dissolved in some areas and 
is replaced by scar (sclerotic) tis- 
sue. 

As one neurologist put it: It is 
as though this myelin sheath were 
insulation on a wire; when it is worn 
away, the wire is exposed so that 
the electrical, or nerve, impulse 
cannot go through promptly. 

Search: At first multiple sclerosis 
was considered so rare and fatal an 
ailment that scientists did little or 
nothing to investigate its cause or 
cure, Now it is known that there 
are at least 100,000 cases in the 
United States alone. It is more com- 
mon than hemophilia, the bleeder’s 
disease, and sub-acute bacterial en- 
docarditis (inflammation of the 
heart’s lining); it is just as common 
as pernicious anemia. 

Through the years, “MS” research 
has been individual and sporadic. 
It was not until 1946 that the Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Society 
was formed by patients, families, 
and friends to answer the cry of 
the afflicted: “Why doesn’t someone 
do something?” 
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MEDICINE 
Last week, with 10,000 members in 48. 





states, the society held a two-day con- 
ference in New York to exchange data on 
the nationwide statistical-survey and re- 
search program. 

Virus or Allergy? Research, the mul- 
tiple-sclerosis authorities admitted, was 
still in the experimental stage. But from 
two of the outstanding medical advisers, 
Drs. Tracy J. Putnam and Thomas Rivers, 
came important news on several projects 
under way in hospitals and clinics. 

It is now clear that multiple sclerosis 
is “in some sense” an allergic disease, 
Dr. Putnam said. On the other hand, 
there is evidence that it may be caused 
by a virus or, in acute stages, by clotting 
of blood vessels. “MS” is more common 
and severe in cold, wet climates than in 
warm, dry ones. Infections, accidents, 
and pregnancy often bring on acute at- 
tacks. 

A permanent change to a better cli- 
mate seems to arrest the course of the 
disease in some cases, Dr. Putnam de- 
clared, Experiments with the antihista- 
mine drugs, such as pyribenzamine and 
benadryl, to halt allergic tendencies have 
been disappointing. But the use of dicu- 
marol to prevent blood clotting (NEws- 
WEEK, June 30, 1947) decreases the 
number of acute relapses, although it 
has no effect on well-established symp- 
toms. Drugs that improve the circula- 
tion of the scarred tissues appear to help, 
although results are still inconclusive. 





Poster Girl: Linda Brown, 3, of San An- 
tonio, Texas, was picked last week for the 
1949 March of Dimes. A 1946 polio victim, 
Linda is now a healthy, active youngster. 


To lick multiple sclerosis, these proi- 
ects must be continued and new ones 
started, the officials emphasized. To that 
end, the society announced a drive for 
$225,000 for 1949, not only for “MS” 
research but to pave the way for a better 
understanding of all mysterious diseases 
of the central nervous system, 


Dopers’ Decline 


In the last 35 years the number of drug 
addicts in the United States has dropped 
from between 150,000 to 200,000 per- 
sons to an estimated 48,000. Last week 
this remarkable drop in confirmed drug 
users was credited by Drs. Victor H. 
Vogel, Harris Isbell, and Kenneth W. 
Chapman of the United States Public 
Health Service Hospital in Lexington, 
Ky., to (1) vigorous enforcement of the 
Harrison Narcotic Act and (2) govern- 
ment facilities for treating these addicts, 

Unfortunately, the doctors added, the 
Harrison Act controls only the use of 
cocaine, marijuana, opium derivatives 
(morphine, heroin, codeine, and meto- 
pon), and such morphinelike synthetics 
as meperidine (demerol), and methadon. 
There are other equally insidious drugs, 
such as the barbiturates, bromides, alco- 
hol, peyote (mescaline), and ampheta- 
mine, which are not under Federal con- 
trol. 

*“God’s Medicine*: Men and women 
addicted to the so-called “God’s Medi- 
cine” fall into five general groups: 
(1) normal people accidentally ad- 
dicted through prolonged use of 
drugs for pain relief; (2) psycho-, 
neurotics who take drugs to control 
the symptoms of any physical dis- 
orders they may have; (3) psycho- 
pathic persons who become drug 
users through association with those 
already addicted—this is the largest 
group; (4) frankly psychotic, or 
“borderline” cases who seem to 
make a better adjustment to life 
while taking drugs, and (5) the 
milder behavior-disorder people 
with both neurotic and_ psychotic 
characteristics. 

Many addicts can be treated and 
learn to live useful, effective lives. 
The patient should remain in an in- 
stitution for at least four to six 
months. Withdrawal of morphine is 
best achieved by a ten-day reduc- 
tion of the drug or by substitution 
and reduction of methadon. Large 
doses of sedatives are not given lest 
they prolong emotional dependence 
on drugs. Instead, the patients are 
calmed with flow baths, a generous 
intake of fluids, and an abundant 
diet. 




















While in the hospital, the victim | 


is given a chance to develop habits 
of living, eating, playing, and work- 
ing without drugs. At the same time, 
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It’s Fun fo join in the holiday good fellowship you'll find on 
New York Central’s luxurious new observation or lounge cars 
... many of them for coach passengers, too. 


It’s Fun to order a piping hot meal in New York Central’s 
new streamlined dining cars... and enjoy every course with a 


rotic big helping of scenery on the side! 


and | It’s Fun to snuggle down for a winter’s nap in Central’s 
ives. comfortable sleeping car berths or private rooms... with never 
n in- a care for the weather out there, as you sleep the miles away! 


) SIX It’s Fun to relax in a lean-back seat on Central’s new fleet 

ne 3s of cozily air-conditioned coaches...and watch the winter world 

duc- roll past your wide, sightseeing window. 

ition ‘ : : 

arge Winter or summer, storm or fair, New York Central’s new day- 


. lane Yet i. tun lo enyoy he ee light streamliners and overnight *‘Dreamliners”’ get you there in 


comfort...via this dependable 11,000-mile network. 
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... AND TO BEST FRIENDS 
cive b IRA 


“Here’s to you, Ted” — and the Christmas 
gift that says it best is one or more of these 
famed bottles with Hiram Walker’s on the 


label. 


Canadian Club has made the Hiram Walker 
name renowned in 87 lands, for this distinguished 
and distinctive whisky is light as scotch, rich as 
rye, satisfying as bourbon. 


WALKERS 


Walker’s Deluxe is Hiram Walker’s straight 
bourbon whiskey. 6 years old, elegant in taste, un- 
commonly good. 


Imperial has behind it something good to know 
—Hiram Walker’s 90 years of whiskey-wisdom. 


Hiram Walker’s Distilled London Dry Gin is 
the first thought for fine gin drinks because 
Hiram Walker makes it with Imported Botanicals, 


e CANADIAN CLUB—Imported from Walkerville, Canada. Blended Canadian Whisky. 6 years old. 90.4 proof, 
IMPERIAL — Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% grain neutral spirits. * WALKER’S DeLUXE—Straight bourbon whiskey. 
6 years old. 86 proof « HIRAM WALKER’S GIN—Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 proof. Distilled from 100% American 


grain. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


























precious pre-war bottled 
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every effort is made to help him gain 
insight into the cause of his dependence 
on narcotics. . 


Rough on Rats 


The war on rats never ends. As man’s 
most stubborn parasite, the wily rodent, 
either brown or black, gnaws its way 
through homes, office buildings, restau- 
rants, hospitals, sewers, Waterfront ware- 
houses, and fields. Rats are responsible for 
$2,000,000,000 annual destruction in the 
United States, of which about 50 per 
cent is food supplies. 

The rat’s greatest menace lies in the 
transmission of disease through the in- 





Culver 


In fact as in fiction, rats convene 


sects that infest him. The dreaded bu- 
bonic plague is a rat-spread disease. So 
are endemic typhus, rat-bite fever, amebic 
dysentery, trichinosis, and possibly pto- 
maines, infantile paralysis, measles, scar- 
let fever, rabies, and tapeworm. 

In almost every city throughout the 
country, long-range rat-control programs 
have been tried out. Last year the Fish 
and Wildlife Branch of the Department 
of the Interior fought rats in cooperation 
with some 800,000 property owners. In 
some cases the control seemed to be 
permanent; in others, after six to eight 
months, there were more rats than before 
control steps were taken. As things stand 
now, the Department of the Interior esti- 
mates the total rat population on a level 
with that of 1946—between 130,000,000 
and 140,000,000. 

Not even deadly poisons, such as Antu, 
red squill, and “1080” (NEwsweEEk, Sept. 
80, 1946), could lick the pests. To the 
contrary, recent studies in Baltimore of 
some 160,000 rats showed that the poisons 
actually helped the rat population. Poi- 
sons seldom kill over half the rodents; the 
rest grow fatter (25 per cent weight in- 
crease), have 30 per cent more offspring, 
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and, within a year, replace their poisoned 
relatives. 

Two years ago the Committee for 
Studying Animal Societies, led by Dr. 
J. P. Scott of the Jackson Memorial Lab- 
oratories, Bar Harbor, Maine, began an 
elaborate research program on the life 
habits of animals in outdoor colonies. To 
Dr. J. B. Calhoun, a young Johns Hopkins 
ecologist (a biologist who studies the 
relation between organisms and their en- 
vironment), this work offered a possible 
clue to scientific rat control. 

The Animal Spies: In the back- 
yard of his Baltimore home, Calhoun 
measured a 100-foot square (the average 
rat-colony size). He fenced the plot with 
charged wire to keep out cats, built a 
food tray in the center, and populated the 
area with five male and female Norway 
rats. 

At night Calhoun turned a light on his 
“camp,” planted himself in a nearby tow- 
er, and spied on the rodents as they came 
out to eat. By last week the colony had 
increased to 150 members, and the Balti- 
more scientist described to NEWSWEEK 
these sidelights on the life and times of 
the common rat: 
> Rat communities: are as provincial and 
as full of cliques as a small town. The citi- 
zens get along well with the rats with 
whom they are raised. But they hate all 
strangers and visitors, and, in the end, 
they bite and claw them to death. 
> Rats are stay-at-home animals; they dis- 
like moving from the burrow in which 
they are born. A change in living quarters 
disturbs them emotionally. They always 
use set highways going to and from their 
food. 
> The most important members of the rat 
colony live nearest the food and tyrannize 
over the others. One of Calhoun’s elite 
liked to sit in front of the food tunnel and 
frighten the other rats away. 
> Eventually the rat rulers ran the lesser 
rats into the “suburbs.” Thus ostracized, 
the minority group became thin and de- 
pressed and had fewer children and a 
higher infant mortality. The rat social 
status thus becomes inherited. Children of 
the husky, socially prominent rats beat up 
or destroy the weaker members and as- 
sume authority over their environment. 

Ratproofing: With this insight into 
rat behavior, Baltimore health officers 
have started a new war on rodents. By 
ignoring poison and traps, and by attack- 
ing proved habits, they hope to wipe out 
80 per cent of each rat community in the 
city. In this program the rat fighters dig 
out rat homes, block pathways, and clean 
up food supplies. If the rats in one colony 
are forced into another “home,” the na- 
tives there help to destroy the invaders. 
This wrecks the social structure, and the 
rats that survive move away. This week 
New York City invited Dr. David E. 
Davis, architect of the Baltimore rat drive, 
to plan a similar campaign for Manhattan. 











DOES YOUR BUILDING 








~ MPROVE LT with 


CHAMBERLIN 


Rustproof Metal 


WEATHER STRIPS 


Reduce cold drafts to minimum, keep 
winter air out, costly fuel heat in, with 
Chamberlin Rustproof Metal Weather 
Strips in doors and windows! Chamber- 
lin factory-trained experts can quickly 
install custom-fitted Chamberlin 
Weather Strips in your building! 


Nation-wide Chamberlin has already 
comfortized nearly 3 million buildings 
and homes. For greater economy, 
maintenance savings, reduced fuel 
expenses, call the Chamberlin Man! 
He'll show you substantial savings, 
maximum comfort with Chamberlin 
Weather Strips! Act now! Start saving 
this winter! 


CHAMBERLIN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSULATION 
SCREENS—STORM SASH—IN-DOR-SEALS 


FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free survey. No 
a. See phone 
book or mail coupon, 
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Chamberlin Co. of America, Dept. 113 
1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Without obligation, tell me about 
Chamberlin Services 
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Scientific Sampling 


One of the basic research tools of the 
social sciences, ranging from _ political 
predictions to the study of sexual be- 
havior, is the sample interview survey. 
Were such procedures discredited by the 
1948 elections? Dr. Rensis Likert, psy- 
chologist, who directs the Survey Re- 
search Center at the University of Michi- 
gan, thinks not, although there are some 
essential weaknesses in the methods used 
by the Gallup and other commercial 
polls. He points them out in the current 
Scientific American and describes more 
advanced techniques coming into favor 
among university and government survey 
groups. They apply to (1) choosing the 
people to be interviewed and (2) the 
manner of interviewing. 

Sampling: The crude (Literary Di- 
gest) method was to poll subscribers to 
the magazine or to telephone service; 
such sampling turned out to be grossly 
unrepresentative of the population as a 
whole. The currently popular “quota” 
system seeks members of various popula- 
tion groups according to such factors as 
geographical region, size of community, 
age, sex, and socio-economic level. But 
this too may result in a somewhat un- 
balanced sample, one reason being that 
“interviewers, in a perfectly human fash- 
ion, endeavor to fill their quotas in the 
easiest manner possible . . . They tend, 
therefore, to secure a sample which is 
biased in that it includes more people 
who are easily contacted than a truly 
representative sample should include.” 
“The basic weakness of the quota-con- 
trolled method is that it does not employ 
a random sample,” Likert argues. “When 
deliberate human choice enters into the 
final selection of respondents, the usual 
laws of probability governing the sam- 
pling phenomenon do not apply.” Some- 
times the errors balance out, “but at 
times [they] may become cumulative and 
produce a bias of large and unpredictable 
dimensions.” 

To correct this source of error, some of 
the more advanced university and gov- 
ernment survey agencies now use “prob- 
ability sampling,” in which “each person 
in the population is given an equal, or 
known, chance to come into the sample.” 
Using purely random methods of pick- 
ing names, the scientific samplers were 
able to get lists which checked to a frac- 
tion of a per cent against the proportions 
shown in the census figures, Once a name 
is thus picked out of the probability hat, 
| the person must be interviewed. If he is 
not at home the first time, the interviewer 
_ is required to call again and again. 
Interviewing: University research 
groups, rechecking the published poll 
results, usually have gotten the same an- 
| swers—until they asked the questions in 
different words. It then turned out that 
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Shadowgraphs: As a diversion from recording damaged human 
interiors, Dr. C. J. Witkowski reduced the voltage of his X-ray ma- 
chine and turned it on flower arrangements. The soft rays showed 
the details behind the petals of roses (left) and calla lilies (right). 
Natural History magazine last week featured these shadowgraphs, 
remarking that “with flowers, beauty is more than skin deep.” 


many of the interviewed had misunder- 
stood the question. This was particularly 
true with complex issues, such as the 
question of forming a military alliance 
with Western Europe. Depending on how 
that issue was phrased, the proportion in 
favor varied from 51 to 65 per cent. 
Likert favors a less rigid interview form, 
with open questions such as “How do you 
feel about such and such a situation” and 
“What do you have in mind?” 

Such methods are more expensive, 
Likert points out, but will produce greater 
accuracy. Because “it enables the social 
sciences to deal with their problems in 
a quantitative manner,” interview survey 
technique is being continually improved 
by research groups. “Social science,” 
Likert concludes, “is making available to 
the polls improved methods. It is to be 
hoped that the polls will accept and 
utilize them.” 


Earthquake Detectives 


In this new age of rockets and radar, 
a good deal of applied science has been 
literally up in the air. Among those who 
did most to put it there is Dr. Merle A. 
Tuve, one of the first to measure the 
height of the ionosphere, a pioneer in 


_radar, and chief of the development of 


the proximity fuse that makes a shell 
burst in the right place in the air. As the 
war ended, however, Tuve’s interests re- 
turned to earth, “Just sitting at my desk 
one day,” he remarks, “I got to thinking 
how little we know about what lies right 
under our feet.” 

Tuve was in a good position to follow 


that interest, for in March 1946 he was 
promoted to director of the Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. With Dr. Roy W. 
Goranson of the institution’s geophysical 
laboratory, he got the cooperation of sev- 
eral universities and the Navy. They also 
acquired a stock of high explosives. What 
they did with them was announced last 
week in the annual Carnegie report. 

Little Earthquakes: Several times a 
month during the last year the scientists 
drove out to stations around Washington 
or in the nearby Appalachian highlands. 
Tuning in on the Bureau of Standards 
radio time signal, they synchronized their 
watches with those of a Navy explosion 
team as much as 230 miles away. At the 
prearranged moment blasts were set off 
with 600 to 4,000 pounds of TNT. As the , 
vibrations of these “little earthquakes” 
raced through the earth’s rocks at 3% 
miles per second, seismograph pens wrote 
the record. 

The earth shakers ran into some frus- 
trating problems. So sensitive were their 
specially built seismographs that a pass- 
ing automobile or even a heavy wind 
would send the pens wiggling wildly. 
Airplanes were found to disturb the 
ground over which they flew, blotting out 
the received blast waves over a 5-mile 
area. Occasionally the observers found 
themselves on a “noisy” hill—one made of 
fractured rocks that rattled like a bag of 
marbles after a blast; then they moved to 
a more solid “quiet” hill. 

Despite those difficulties, Tuve’s group 
completed 140 successful tests, covering 
the Appalachian terrain in steps of 5 to 
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10 miles, Thus they could study the pas- 
sage of shock waves through the earth in 
much greater detail than can be learned 
from a natural earthquake, from which 
distant seismograph records show only 
average conditions over ranges of about 
800 miles. 

Beneath the Surface: On the arti- 
ficial-earthquake records the researchers 
could distinguish between waves that had 
traveled along the earth’s surface and 
those that had bounced back from lower 
levels. The outer crust of the earth is 
granite, and the latest records indicate 
that in the Appalachian area it is about 
6 miles thick. Next come two layers of 
basalt (which reaches the surface as vol- 
canic lava), At the “Mohorovicic discon- 
tinuity” about 25 miles deep there is a 
change to extremely heavy greenish rocks, 
the lower depths of which may be molten. 

The Carnegie group has already started 
similar studies around Albuquerque, 
N. M., where the granite layer appears to 
be 2 miles thicker than in the East. Tuve 
hopes to extend the research to many 
parts of the earth, exploring the granite 
roots of mountains and the dents in the 
underlying basalt. “We'd like to know,” 
he says, “if there are big cracks that go 
down 80 to 50 miles or more. But the real 
aim is to get more basic knowledge of 
what’s under as well as over us.” 


Robot Bookkeeper 


The latest commercial application of 
electrical brain power was unfolded last 
week by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
At a telephone exchange in Media, Pa., 
a suburb of Philadelphia, an electrical 
monitor forms a judgment every time a 
receiver is lifted in anybody’s home or 
office. It decides whether the call is on a 
flat-rate basis, in which case no record is 
needed, or whether it has to be billed. If 
the latter, it punches a set of coded holes 
in a paper tape. When the subscriber 
hangs up, another set of holes is punched. 

At the end of each business day the 
reel of tape, perforated like a _player- 
piano roll with the records of as many as 
25,000 calls, is taken to an electrical ac- 
counting center. There it runs through a 
reader apparatus which sorts out the calls 
from each number, adds them up, multi- 
plies them by the appropriate price per 
call, and prepares all the data needed for 
the subscriber’s monthly bill. 

The system, known as automatic mes- 
sage accounting, will soon be extended to 
Philadelphia and other cities, making the 
tedious processes of bookkeeping as me- 
chanical as the dial system itself. Recog- 
nizing that even an up-to-date electrical 
brain can come out with a wrong number 
if not carefully watched, the Bell practice 
is to run special test tapes through the ap- 
paratus every so often to make sure the 
calculator is all set to give the right an- 
swers. 
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Needle Bearings are Part of the Engineering 


“behind free jobvicr 


Many leading textile machinery manufacturers are 
engineering smoother, more precise and efficient 
action into their textile machinery operations 
through the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 





For example, in Saco Lowell roving and spin- 
ning frames using Needle Bearing Top Rolls and 
spindles ... in Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers, 
Bobbin Winders and other units... in Draper High 
Speed Looms...in Crompton & Knowles Silk and 
Rayon Looms — compact, high capacity Needle 
Bearings today contribute to higher speeds, better 





lubrication, more uniform operation, less mainte- 





nance and longer service life. 

By following these engineering leads, you can 
improve the operation and service life of equip- 
ment you build or operate. Call on the experience 


| 
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of Torrington’s engineers to secure the many 
advantages of Needle Bearing operation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington,Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





TORRINGTON //‘(7// BEARINGS 


Needle - Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller - Straight Roller - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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The Rise of Television 


In Chicago last week Mrs. Ruth Well- 
born, 40, divorced Orin Wellborn, 42, a 
furniture sales manager. In the settlement 
she was awarded, among other things, 
the family television set. This was the first 
Chicago court recognition of video’s cul- 
tural position. Yet had the Wellborns 
been divorced six months ago the chances 
are the set, if any, would not have been 
contested. 

Since the early summer of 1948 the 
diapered infant that was television has 
grown into short pants. It is still a gawky 
youngster, but as its first big year rushes 





TV spots: Court of Issues 


to an end television has taken on the 
looks and character that one day will 
make it a top entertainment medium. In 
six months a television set in cities where 
there are stations has left the toy class for 
the necessary-luxury category. 

So far TV is enduring three simultane- 
ous growing pains—in the East, the Mid- 
west, and the Far West. Its best is beam- 
ing out of New York, dribbling along the 
East Coast networks as far north as Bos- 
ton and as far south as Richmond. From 
Chicago a picture spreads the view east 
to Buffalo and west to St. Louis. The Far 
West, with no networks, lags far behind 
the rest of the nation. There program- 
ming is still a matter of independent sta- 
tions. Everywhere, however, the program 
problems are enormous—and pretty. much 
the same. The only variety is in degree. 

Engineers still have much to improve 
in transmission and reception. But the 





Arturo Toscanini 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





public wants its programs now. Conse- 
quently, video has not been allowed the 
privilege of developing its own writers, 
directors, producers and actors. With ad- 
vertisers prodding them on, TV crews 
must turn out programs regardless of 
experience. 

Almost from the start it was painfully 
evident that pure radio experience was 
poor video training. Hence most of the 
present directors, producers, and writers 
are coming out of vaudeville, the movies, 
and the theater. But the future chiefs of 
the industry will undoubtedly emerge 
from the enthusiastic kids of today, who, 
with showmanship in their blood, , will 
work for love instead of money. Their 
anonymous labor is television’s backbone, 
but it is the performers on whom each set 
owner, and therefore each critic, puts the 
blame or credit for video. 

Talent: The brightest star in television 
is Milton Berle of the Texaco Star The- 
ater (NBC-TV, Tuesday, 8-9 p.m., EST), 
who never set any rivers on fire in radio 
or the movies. Berle’s split-second ad 
libbing, his hammy willingness to do any- 
thing for a laugh, and his infallible sense 
of showmanship have given his show an 
80.7 Hooperating. Not in the most dream- 
laden days of radio did a program ever 
gather such an audience. 

To the uninitiated, Berle’s show, like 
his job, seems spontaneous and effortless. 
Berle introduces standard vaudeville acts, 
interpolating them with jokes and .per- 
sonal participation. Actually, getting the 
show on the air is a full week’s job—one 
combining the services of a talent agency 
to round up the acts, the picked brains 
of an advertising agency to put them in 
good order, the staging and direction of 
the experienced Arthur Knorr, and the 
acute video sense of Berle. 

Thus vaudeville is really coming back 


on TV—even such old-timers as the octo- _ 


genarian Joe Howard, who keeps alive 
the traditions of the Floradora girls on 
the Gay Nineties Revue (ABC-TV, Fri- 
day, 8:30-9 p.m., EST). CBS is in there, 
too, with Toast of the Town (Sunday, 
9-10 p.m., EST), in which night-club acts 
assisted by everything else from dancers 
to talented dogs have pulled viewers 
second only to Berle in spite of columnist 
Ed Sullivan’s cold-fish emceeing. 

Last week also, Columbia began tele- 
vising simultaneously the radio perform- 
ance of Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts 
(CBS-TV, Monday, 8:30-9 p.m., EST). 
Though the pickup of a standard radio 
program is generally an unsuccessful,* 
if cheap, form of video fare, this one 
came off because Godfrey possesses a 
natural television personality—the requi- 
site not usually bred by radio training. 

But elsewhere television is turning to 
new sources for talent. Out of her Cordon 





*A brilliant exception is the occasional pickup of 
Arturo Toscanini’s symphonic broadcast (NBC, 
Saturday, 6:30-7:30 p.m. EST ) 





One-man band on the Amateur Hour 


Bleu cooking school, Mrs. Dione Lucas 
has spun a thoroughly appetizing culi- 
nary session. The puppet is emerging as 
the delight of the children’s hours. The 
stand-by of radio—the discussion show— 
is dull going on television. And speakers 
with mobile faces are at a premium for 
such shows as DuMont’s Court of Current 
Issues (Monday; 8-9 p.m., EST), which 
has added the gimmick of a mock court 
session to brighten the argument. There 
is also the Original Amateur Hour (Du- 
Mont, Sunday, 7-8 p.m., EST), offering 
the eternal pleasures of seeing an amateur 
performer stand or fall on his merits. 
Meanwhile, top stars are beginning to 
wake up to the potentialities of the new 
medium. Not long ago they were shun- 
ning guest appearances. A few like Ger- 
trude Lawrence and Raymond Massey 
were willing to try, but not until the suc- 
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Massey, Le Gallienne, Kirkland 


cess of early dramatic efforts and an 
upping in salary did the problem of guest 
stars cease to be a tough one.* 

Production: One great catch in tele- 
vision is the work required, particularly 
the enormity of preparation that goes 
into such outstanding programs as the 
Philco Television Playhouse (NBC-TV, 
Sunday, 9-10 p.m., EST) and the Ford 
Theater (CBS, one Sunday a month, 
7:30-8:30 p.m., EST). Both adapt Broad- 
way successes to television. 

The average hour-long radio show 1s 
the product of a writer, two days of re- 
hearsal, and the labor of some five tech- 


*it is still tough as concerns movie people. The 
major companies generally have barred theit stars to 
television on the theory that the competition soon 
wall be too g.ck 
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The Modular Television Receiver correlated with the Cosmopolitan Radio-Phonograph. 


Now. e four hours of recorded music automatically 


eeeplus sharp, clear Magnascope’ television 


Magnavox is the first radio- 
phonograph to play both LP and 
78 rpm records automatically. 


OU GET more from both the new 

LP (long -playing) and conventional 
78 rpm records, too, when you own 
a Magnavox. A stack of twelve LP 
records can be played with a single load- 
ing of the new Duo- 
matic Changer—with 
a fidelity and range of 
tone you never before 


have heard in recorded music! For 
Magnavox is equipped with an acous- 
tical system capable of fully reproduc- 
ing today’s extended recording ranges. 


%® Enjoy the thrill of owning a Magnavox 
Radio-Phonograph this Christmas. 
Magnascope Television can be added to 
or installed in the Magnavox Radio-Pho- 
nograph of your choice at any time. 


Radio-Phonographs, $179.50 to $895; 
with Duomatic Changers, from $275. 
Television Receivers, $299.50 to $950. 


*MAGNASCOPE is the unique television 
picture system developed by Magnavox. 
It provides the finest picture quality in tele- 
vision and sharper contrast for better visi- 
bility. The Magnavox Co., Dept. 261, 
2175 Bueter Road, Ft. Wayne 4, Indiana, 
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WOULD YOU PAY A FEW CENTS A DAY 


THE EGRY REGISTER on ae 2, 


Egry Continuous Forms Limited, New Toronto, Toronto 14, Ont., Canada 





for a positive 
record control? 


Of course you would! And that’s exactly what 
you get when you use the Egry Business 
Systems illustrated here. These units, with 
Egry Continuous Printed Forms, enable you 
to operate your business more efficiently and 
economically. In fact: 


EGY ( Ft 


SS eee 


Analyze sales 


SYSTEMS ) mai te 
HELP YOU 


Promote customer and employee 
00d will 

Wherever multiple copy records are written 
by hand, the Egry Elite Tru-Pak Register may 
be used profitably, while the Egry Elite 
Auditor, an integral unit comprising the Elite 
Register and a cash drawer, is indispensable 
for recording and handling transactions involv- 
ing cash. A demonstration in your own office 
will prove these statements. Call the Egry 
office near you, or write directly to Dayton. 
There is no obligation. Address Dept. N. 








EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE 


If you have a business systems problem, Egry 
Systems Service will be glad to develop new 
forms to meet your particular requirements. 
This group of forms and systems experts is 
backed by over fifty-five years of experience, 
and their services are at your disposal without 
cost or obligation. 
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TOUGH 
TRAFFIC— 


"So they MASTIPAVED 


the FLOOR!” 


For 24 years the world's toughest floor 
probléms have been solved with Pabco 
Mastipave! Hundreds of millions of square 
feet.in use. Write us for a “no-obligation” 
survey of your industrial flooring needs. 


‘PABCO 


MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
LONG LIFE, LOW COST 
- FLOOR COVERING 


Also Grip-Tread Mastipave-Non-Slip-Wet or Dry 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC 


New York 16¢San Francisco 19* Chicago 54 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


HOME OF THE 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Resident Manager 














RADIO-TELEVISION 





nicians, the orchestra, and cast. Last 
week’s TV production of “Parlor Story” 
by Philco, just to take one example, 
stands out in contrast. 

As usual the star—this time Dean Jag- 
ger—and the cast were picked three 
weeks previously. On Dec. 2 rehearsals 
started in cold rehearsal halls under the 
direction of 32-year-old Fred Coe, per- 
haps the most brilliant of video’s new di- 
rectors and a television veteran of three 
years, For the next week and a half the 
cast rehearsed six to eight hours a day. 

On Dec. 5 the music was set, and the 
schedule for cameramen, sound men, and 
technicians was fixed. The designer 
checked the cast for costumes. Construc- 
tion of scenery was begun. On Dec. 8 
the costumes were fitted, and the next 
day the commercials were set. On Dec. 
10 the scenery was put up in the con- 
verted radio studio. On Dec. 11, and 





The aged but spry Joe Howard 


right up to telecast time the next night, 
the show was rehearsed with the cameras 
—for which NBC charged $200 an hour. 

In radio, all Coe would have worried 
about was the sound man, the voices of 
the actors, and the behavior of his en- 
gineer. In television, besides hoping that 
the actors remembered their lines, he was 
concerned with four cameramen, two 
men on the boom mikes, three light men, 
two property men, one sound man, and 
one floor manager—and the cast. 

In the control room, surrounding Coe, 
were his technical director, his video 
man to put the pictures on the air, his 
audio man to keep the sound at the 
proper level, and an engineer whose task 
it was to bring in the orchestra. As one 
picture came across the home receivers, 
each camera was setting up the next shot. 
What the cameraman got was transmitted 
to a tiny sereen in front of Coe. As soon 
as the picture was set, Coe called for the 
shot to be sent out on the air. 

In all, the television director’s job is 
one of the busiest in show business—for 
there is only one take. And in greater 
or lesser degree, Coe’s job is being dupli- 
cated on scores of shows on 47 stations 
every day. It is no wonder that video 
finds itself short of talent. 

Yet despite the inadequate facilities, 
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Berle (right), with Ted Lewis 


the fact that no station is yet taking in 
as much money as it is putting out, the 
great shortage of time, money, and know- 
how, and the clumsy efforts that so far 
outnumber the successful tries, video is 
demanding 3.26 hours out of the average 
viewer's day. As a consequence, there 
are too many sports shows for most 
tastes and too many antiquated movies 
on view. But the programs are improving 
in direct ratio to the sales of sets, the con- 
sequent increase in viewers, and the re- 
doubled demands of sponsors. Already 
the shows are good enough to cut radio 
listening to a minimum and to send chills 
through the Hollywood movie factories. 
How much the shows will improve in the 
next six months is anybody’s guess. But 
that they will improve is a certainty. 


Exit Bergen 


The National Broadcasting Co., which 
will lose the services of Jack Benny to 
CBS on Jan. 2 (Newsweek, Dec. 6), 
last week lost those of Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy. The dummy’s master 
announced that after twelve years in ra- 
dio he was quitting, for the time being, 
Dec. 26. It was a time somewhat forcéd 
by circumstances, since Bergen had 
to part with his sponsors, Chase & San- 
born, and an attempted capital-gains deal 
with Coca-Cola had just fallen through. 

But out of the deal NBC received one 
break. At the time it developed, Fred Al- 
len was indulging in his annual threat to 
pull out of radio and this, added to the 
other departures, would have _ blitzed 
NBC’s_ power-packed Sunday line-up 
properly. By this week, however, Allen 
had changed his mind and agreed to stay 
on except that he will move from his 
customary 8:30 spot to the 8 o'clock peri- 
od vacated by Bergen. 

That leaves two veterans in the NBC 
lists, Allen and the Phil Harris—Alice 
Faye show. Unhappily, there appeared a 
good chance last week that the latter 
might also move over to CBS along with 
Benny. If that happened, what would 
NBC do? At the week’s end it had only 
one answer: to put the Horace Heidt 
talent-search show into the vacated Ben- 
ny spot, thus throwing Heidt against the 
competing Waukegan Wit. 
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-.. “There's something about the a rae 
Bhaht * spirit of Christmas, Whitey, : 
that makes the world look 
beautiful.“ 
waz a 
Sem scoren weitie 
,» “Yes, Blackie — Christmas in- a 
(only : stills new hope in the hearts eee see 


of men everywhere. May it 
bring justice and peace to all 
the world.” 
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The woman m.e. of-The Baton Rouge Advocate and four of her aides 


The Women 


Blanche Tomb’s slip was showing where 
it looked worst—smack on The Baton 
Rouge Advocate’s front page. A state rep- 
resentative’s wife, Mrs. Tomb hadn't 
reckoned, when she began political plum 
picking, with the ire of a newsroom full 
of ruffled lady editors. 

After pretty Margaret Dixon, The Ad- 
vocate’s assistant managing editor and 
first-string political writer, found Mrs. 
Tomb had quietly taken over the profit- 
able canteen at a state mental hospital, 
she ripped into the story with the fury 
that Louisianans have come to expect 
from the five women who boss the 15,000- 
circulation daily’s staft. 

But, unlike some of her other sizzling 
scandals, this was one break Maggie Dix- 
on, a trim, graying brunette at 40, had to 
share. She and Ed Clinton of The New 
Orleans Times-Picayune had both been 
tipped off on the story and went together 
to East Louisiana Hospital to check. 

In the Contraet: After the hospital 
board barred them from its meeting, the 
two news hounds noisily demanded to 
see the canteen contract. Reluctantly, of- 
ficials handed it over. It revealed that 
Rep. John Tomb’s wife had been able to 
rent the shop for $100 a month, though 
when it was hospital-operated it earned 
some $3,000 a year for the patients’ recre- 
ation fund. 

Editorially and in her weekly column, 
Mrs. Dixon slammed into the deal. She 
accused the hospital of “mismanage- 
ment,” revealing that although the law- 
maker’s wife never appeared at the can- 
teen, she stood to earn from it at least 
$500 a month. 

Last week the Dixon zeal paid off. 
When Representative Tomb appeared 
red-faced before the board to give up his 
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wife’s contract, one member crackled: 
“The board has already voted this morn- 
ing to take the canteen back.” 

Maggie Herself: Big stories are al- 
most routine to The Advocate’s women 
editors. When, after the infamous “Louisi- 
ana Scandals,” ex-President James Mon- 
roe Smith of Louisiana State University 
in Baton Rouge fled to Canada on a Sun- 
day, they hastily assembled a staff and 
whipped out five straight extras in two 
days. 

Only recently Maggie Dixon, who raises 
cocker spaniels as a side line and cooks 
for her farmer-husband, uncovered the 
hushed-up fatal beating of a Negro trusty 
by a state trooper. 

A crack political reporter, she is the 
source of many other reporters’ back- 
ground dope and is herself a frank, direct 
news hawk. Once, when a state official 
gingerly announced a “reorganization,” 
she snapped: “What we want to know is 
who is fired and who is hired.” 

Mrs. Dixon’s early schooling was 
sketchy. A stepdaughter of a levee build- 
ing contractor whose family migrated be- 
tween tent cities along the Mississippi, 
Maggie nevertheless won an LSU journal- 
ism scholarship. She spent nine years 
working on New Orleans papers, cover- 
ing, among other top yarns, Huey Long’s 
funeral, before. she returned to Baton 
Rouge. 

And the Girls: Besides Maggie, seven 
of The Advocate’s sixteen staffers are 
women. Its city editorship, a job women 
have filled, either on The Advocate or its 
sister afternoon paper, The State-Times, 
for 25 years, is held by Edythe Gelpi, 27 
a farm girl who once won 4-H prizes for 
poultry judging. When Anne Price, 26- 
year-old telegraph editor, occasionally 
steps in to run the desk, her husband Ed, 
a reporter, is one of her staff. The paper’s 
magazine and society editos are Jeanne 


Moyer, 26, and Elaine Schroeder, 24. The 
women got their main chance during the 
war, when they showed up so well that 
Publisher Charles P. Manship, 40, man- 
aged to keep them preponderantly on 
the staff, 

Sometimes when itinerant newsmen 
work on the paper, says Maggie Dixon, 
they seem embarrassed about asking a 
woman for their pay—“but they go on and 
ask, anyway.” 


The Winner 


In 1892, when milk cost 2 cents a quart 
and New England millhands earned $3.40 
weekly, a bookkeeper named Lewis 
Woodbridge won a then fabulous prize 
from The Boston Globe: $5 a week for 
life to the reader guessing closest New 
York’s vote for Benjamin Harrison and 
Grover Cleveland. Last week, after 56 
years and $14,560, the award payments 
stopped. At 85, Woodbridge was dead. 


Fighting Gunfire With Fire 


There were scary book burnings in 
Binghamton, N. Y., and Chicago. By last 
week at least 50 cities had banned, 
burned, or blasted many “funnies” maga- 
zines, and the comics-book makers were 
clearly in a jam. Somebody had to do 
something. 

The trouble with the pulp comics 
books, regularly read by probably three- 
fourths of all Americans between 8 and 
30, was surprisingly simple to nail down, 
yet tough to handle. For 10 cents a kid 
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Acme 
Ads on News: Currently The 
Atlanta Constitution and other 
newspapers are experimenting 
with the unusual new technique 
shown here—overprinting of ad- 
vertisements on pages of news.° 
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PANU dabcoyblotatmaat= 


--. delivering the nation’s goods quicker and 
at lower cost with EATON 2-speed axles 


They never stop rolling. From dawn 
to dawn, the nation’s trucks feed 
raw materials to the factory and 
finished goods to the store. And the 


men who drive those trucks never 





question the pace... because they 
know that what the nation con- 
sumes daily takes a full 24 hours 
to replace! 


Hundreds of thousands of these 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 72cé AXLE 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 


trucks are equipped with the Eaton 
2-Speed Axle... rugged and pow- 
erful... which gives the driver a 
low low speed for extra pull against 
a grade and a fast high speed when 
the route is level...saving time 
and gas, and reducing maintenance 
cost. Ask your truck dealer for full 


information. 


Other Products: ® Trust to trucks to deliver the goods 


Tappets - Hydraulic Valve Lifters - Valve Seat Inserts - Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings - Motor Truck Axles 
Spring Lock Washers - Automotive Heater-Defroster Units - Snap Rings - Cold Drawn Wire + Stampings « Leaf and Coil Springs - Dynamatic Variable Speed Drives - Rotor Pumps 


Sodium Cooled Valves - Poppet Valves - Free-Valves - 
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CONSTRUCTION ARITHMETIC 
FIRST COST , 
+MAINTENANCE 


TOTAL COST 
+ YEARS OF SERVICE 
ANNUAL COST 


CONGRETE CONSTRUGTION ARITHMETIC 
MODERATE FIRST COST 
+ LOW MAINTENANCE 


= LOW TOTAL COST 
+ LONG LIFE 
= LOW ANNDVAL COST 


/ 





ou don’t charge off the price of a factory, a machine, an auto- 
mobile or a house in one year. Instead you add to the original 
price the cost of all the maintenance and then divide that sum by 
the years of service that the factory, machine, car or house has given 


you. The result is the annual cost, and that is the important cost. 


When you build with. concrete you get low-annual-cost con- 
struction. Concrete lasts longer and costs less to maintain, so 
actually costs less per year to own. This is true whether you build 
a modern pavement, a hospital, a school, a factory, an office building, 


a home, a sewer line or a firesafe barn. 


Concrete is the preferred structural material for buildings of all 
kinds because, besides being economical, it is firesafe, durable and 
resistant to storm and decay. It is also the modern structural material 


that can be molded into enduring edifices of great beauty. 


So whatever you plan to build be sure to choose concrete for its 


firesafety, durability and low annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A‘national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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could buy a cheerful, scrubbed cartoon 


tale of animals, clean childhood adven- 
ture, or heroic history—or else, and too 
often, he could get a whopping dime’s 
worth of crime, gore, and sadistic sex. Of 
the 100,000,000 monthly issues of some. 
300 titles, far too many for safety’s sake 
were of the latter busty, unbuttoned va- 
riety, packed with blood and plunder. 

Sheep and Goats: But for the reform- 
ers who would censor them, a real danger 
lurked in the dividing of comics books 
into good and bad: What kind of action 
could be taken against the dirty ones that 
would not harm the clean ones? 

In Los Angeles a ban on selling chil- 
dren books “depicting how crimes of 
force, violence, and bloodshed are com- 
mitted” has gone unprosecuted. Mean- 
while, such supposedly harmless news- 
paper strips as “Dick Tracy,” which be- 
yond doubt “depict how crimes . . . are 
committed,” are published daily. 

Last week the spat between the $72,- 
000,000-a-year comics-book industry and 
its critics finally flared into a full-fledged 
fight: 
> An advisory committee of three top edu- 
cators was named by the Association of 
Comics Magazine Publishers, to which 
fourteen of the 35 “funnies” publishers 
belong, to help chart its self-policing pro- 
gram. 
> As parochial students of St. Cyril’s Par- 
ish, Chicago, and St. Patrick’s School, 
Binghamton, put the torch to heaps of 
comics books, parish priests urged a boy- 
cott of stores selling questionable maga- 
zines. 
> The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers mapped a drive against lewd 
comics, movies, and radio programs. 
>In Chicago a child psychiatrist, Dr. 
Sophie Sloman, scoffed in a speech that 
comics books “aren’t much different from 
the ‘Jack, the Giant Killer’ stories we read 
as children.” But a band of accused young 
burglars, two of them girls, were said by 
La Porte, Ind., police to have scanned 
comics books for their crime ideas. 
> A law which would outlaw “objection- 
able” publications was drafted in Du- 
buque, Iowa. Among other cities San 
Francisco, Indianapolis, Detroit, and Bir- 
mingham have also taken action. 

Sehultz Office: After the publishers’ 
association had set itself up in business 
last July, it picked as director Henry 
Schultz, a strapping, darkly handsome 
attorney who is a member of the New 
York City Board of Higher Education. 

His cavernous, swank Manhattan office 
eventually may become to the comics- 
book business what the Hays Office was 
to the motion-picture industry in Holly- 
wood—a well-oiled, self-imposed cathar- 
tic. But Schultz exclaims that what it took 
the movies, at their most wanton, to ac- 
complish in years, their antagonists want 
comics-book makers to do in weeks. 

The biggest stumbling block to the 
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good-intentioned publishers are the many 
others who will join no association nor 
take any pledges. Theirs, generally, are 
the most flagrant of the unfunny funnies, 
the eye-gouging, man-killing gun girls of 
low morals and lower necklines. 

Mere to Be Pitied: Jammed hap- 
lessly tightest in the vise between readers 
and comics-book men are the newspaper 
comics-strippers whose own products, 
' closely censored by the thousands of 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Henry Schultz, comics-book czar 


watchful editors who print them, cannot 
help but be clean. The syndicate artists’ 
strips also are reprinted in comics-book 
form and, inadvertently and unfairly, 
often lumped with all of them in the 
public mind. 

Despite the fervent attacks that have 
plagued them all their fifteen years, com- 
ics books had grabbed a strong foothold 
in United States publishing. Not even 
their most angry enemy could deny their 
moneymaking popularity with adults as 
well as children. They seemed certain to 
stay. 

In a bulky, 49-page report to Mayor 
deLesseps S. Morrison, Dave McGuire, 
New Orleans public-relations director, 


Hotpoint Is Years Ahead With 
Magic Circle Heat Of Pressurized 
Calrod® Units. You Enjoy Un- 
equalled Safety, Economy And 


Reliability. Water Temperature | 


Kept Constant Automatically. 
Heavy Tank Stores Hot Water 
For 3 Days Without Reheating! 





PLEO LEE ELE LEE BEE 


a 
New! ~ 


Hotpoint Gives 


ENSATIONAL is the word for 
Hotpoint’s ultra-modern auto- 
matic electric water heater using 
the Magic Circle Heat of pressurized 
Calrod" Units. No other heater can 
match Hotpoint for safety, economy 
rofae MmeK-¥oY-ValeCol TILA 


Day and night, the new thermo- 
stat keeps water temperature ex- 
actly right automatically and prevents 
the waste of electricity. So efficient 
is the thick Fiberglas" insulation 
around the heavy tank that you 
actually can store hot water for 
three days without reheating! Be 
sure to see this great new home 
appliance at your Hotpoint dealer's. 


HOTPOINT INC. (A General 
Electra: Affiliate), CHICAGO 





tralectine 
Everybodys Pointing To 
4 @ 


SIGHT MODELS, ranging from 15 to 82 gals. — 
capacity. The table-top model is available 
in both 30- and 40-gal. capacities and is a 
matched unit of Hotpoint’s Electric Kitchen. 


sized up the situation in a sentence. The 
comics, he said, “rank with jazz music as 
being one of the few truly American art 
forms.” 


Merry’s Christmas 


When Pfc. Merry L. Christmas left 
the Canal Zone to begin paratroop train- 
ing at Fort Benning, The Chicago Sun- 
Times headed the story: 

HE’S DREAMING OF 
A WIDE ISTHMUS 


December 20, 1948 
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They always ring true... secause they're blended and 


bottled in Scotland from the fine old Highland Whiskies of the 
Dufftown-Glenlivet, Blair-Athol and Inchgower distilleries. Arthur 
Bell & Sons, Ltd., Proprietors, Perth, Perthshire, Scotland. Est. 1825. 


86 proof. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford. Conn., sole agents for U.S.A. 
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— TRANSITION 


Birthday: The Finnish composer JEAN 
SIBELIUs received 83 boxes of cigars from 
United States admirers when he cele- 
brated his 83rd birthday in Jarvenpaa, 
Finland, Dec. 8. “They are my food,” 
Sibelius said of the cigars, which are un- 
obtainable in Finland. 


Married: Orchestra leader Dick Jur- 
GENS, 38, and _ former artists’ model 
MariAM Rae Davipson, 25; in Berkeley, 
Calif., Dec. 6. 

PSen. Burner Ruetr Maysank, 59, 
South Carolina Democrat, and Mrs. MARY 
RANDOLPH PELZER CECIL, 47, widow of 
Rear Admiral Charles P. Cecil; in Charles- 
ton, S.C., Dec. 10. 

P Rep. Ropert F. RocKweE.., 62, Colo- 
rado Republican, who was defeated for 
reelection in November, and ELizaBETH 
ARMSTRONG ROCKWELL, 33, divorced wife 
of his son Wilson Rockwell; on Nov. 23. 
The marriage was announced in Miami 
Beach on Dec. 10. 


Arrived: The exiled ruler of Yugoslavia, 
Kinc PETER, 25, his wife, QUEEN ALEx- 
ANDRA, 27, and 3-year-old Crown PrINcE 
ALEXANDER, in New York Dec. 8 on the 
Queen Mary for a two-month visit. “Lots 
of people think me very rich,” said the 
king. “I’m not. I struggle along.” 

> Sen. VERA C. BusHFrieLp, 59, widow of 
Sen. Harlan ]. Bushfield of South Dakota, 
who was appointed last October to serve 
out her husband’s unexpired term in the 
80th Congress, went to Washington to 
run her office until the 81st Congress 
takes over in January. She is the seventh 
woman senator in history and the third 
to succeed a husband. 


Ailing: Secretary of State GrorcEe C. 
MARSHALL, 67, was resting comfortably 
at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, 
after an operation for removal of a kidney 


Dec. 7. 


Died: Dr. NEwMan Ivey Wuite, 56, 
head of the English Department at Duke 
University, biographer of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, and authority on American folk- 
lore; in Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 6. 

> Josepn L. Ecan, 62, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; of pneu- 
monia, in Monte Carlo, Dec. 6. 

> THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 65, governor 
of Minnesota from 1925 to 1931 and 
former congressman; of a heart attack, 
near Dawson, Minn., Dec. 9. 

> SEvERO MALLET-PREvostT, 88, founder 
and former president of the Pan-American 
Society of The United States; in New 
York, Dec. 10. 

> CarLton K. Matson, 58, associate edi- 
tor of The Cleveland Press, cancer victim 
who wrote a column’ Aug. 14 (NEws- 
wEEK, Aug. 30) telling about his illness 
and deploring the “hush-hush that sur- 
rounds every case of cancer”; in Cleve- 
land, Dec. 18. 
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-OKAY— 


but what’s 


in it 


for me? 


ee 
So America’s the richest country 
in the world. So what? 


“So Americans produce more than 
any people on earth. Okay—but 
what’s in it for me?” 


At all times, in all ages, nations 
have had to answer that question— 
or go out of business. ’ 


The average man—the worker, the 
farmer, the small businessman—is 
human enough to ask: “What will it 


do for me—for me and my wife and 
my kids?” 


Let’s look at the record— 


Here in America we have the best answer 
in the world to that question. 


Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 
creased our supply of machine power 
41% times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more than 
doubled the output each of us produces 
- for every hour we work. 


Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power), yet 


Work Hours: Since 1910 we have cut 18 
hours from our average work week— 
equivalent to two present average work- 
days. 


BUT THE BEST IS YET—You’re right 
—things can be even better...and must 
be better. Right now, everyone admits 
prices are too high. We still have the threat 
of boom-and-bust. Our system has faults, 
yet it has brought more benefits to more 
people than any other system ever devised. 


We can beat the boom and bust cycle. 
We can have even better food, better cloth- 
ing, better wages, better homes, more leisure, 
more educational and medical facilities. 


We can have all this IF we all continue 
to work together and share together... IF 
we continue to realize that each Ameri- 
can’s personal standard of living will rise 
in proportion to how much all Americans 
produce through better machines, better 
methods, better teamwork. 

And that’s about it. What’s in it for 
you depends on what’s in it for America. 


Approved for the 


PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE 


of The Advertising Council 
by: 


EVANS CLARK, Executive Director, Twentieth 
Century Fund 


BORIS SHISHKIN, Economist, American Federa- 
tion of Labor 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN, Formerly President, Stude- 
baker Corp. 


Published in the Public Interest by: 
YOUNG & RUBICAM INC. 
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WANT TO HELP? MAIL THIS! 
Pustic Poticy ComMItTEE 

THe Apvertisinc Counci, Inc. 

11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
I want to help 


I know that higher wages, lower prices, 
shorter hours and larger earnings can all 
result from producing more good for 
every hour all of us work. 


Therefore, I will ask myself how I can 
work more effectively every hour I am 
on the job, whether I am an employee, 
an employer, a professional man or a 
farmer. 


I will encourage those things which help 
us produce more and add to everyone’s 
prosperity—things like greater use of me- 
chanical power, better machines, better 
distribution and better collective bar- 
gaining. 

I will boost the good things in our set-up, 
and help to get rid of the bad. 

I will try to learn all T can about why it 
is that Americans have more of the good 
things of life. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘The 
Miracle of America” which explains 
clearly and simply, how a still better 
living can be had for all, if we all work 











together. 
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THE ECONOMY: 
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The Hard Road Back to Normal 


The United States economy wore an 
unfamiliar look. In some towns you could 
actually walk into an auto showroom and 
buy a Lincoln, Packard, Hudson, or 
Chrysler right off the floor. 

For the first time since 1941 retail 
sales were setting no new records. The 
Federal Reserve Board reported that for 
five weeks department-store sales had 
been smaller than last year, Early this 
week, as the deadline for Christmas gift 
buying neared, sales were picking up 
again, but no one predicted any more 
peaks. Special sales, unusual during the 
Christmas rush, were blossoming forth in 
the advertising columns. In New York 
City clothiers swore at the unseasonably 
warm weather. 

The Hoover Vacuum Co. decided that 
production had just about caught up 
with demand and let 400 workers go. 
Diebold, Inc., of Canton, Ohio, makers 
of office and banking equipment, had 
dropped 165 employes in the last two 
months. It still kept 1,500 workers, about 
ten times as many as prewar. 

The. Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Corp. of Cleveland, heusehold-appliance 
makers, curtailed operations one_ third 
and put most of the blame on the new 
credit regulations that required a larger 
down payment by buyers. Jack & Heintz 
scheduled a two-week layoff for 200 
workers making small electric motors at 
its Cleveland plant. The Propper-McCal- 
lum Hosiery Co, laid off 125 and the 
Textile Workers Union rushed to explain 
that it was the fault of a “buyers’ strike.” 

Come Into My Salesroom: Sellers 
were using come-ons. In Seattle a Kaiser- 
Frazer dealer was throwing in a televi- 
sion set or a Bendix automatic washer 
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The consumer, no longer rushing... 
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with each car, plus a two-year guarantee 
on all moving parts. In New York a lead- 
ing specialty chain advertised a Hotpoint 
washer, then offered these giveaways: a 
years supply of Rinso, aluminum iron- 
ing board, clothes hamper, clothespins, 
and clothesline. A San Francisco sales 
chief was looking for salesmen: “I mean 
real salesmen, not people who can’t do 
anything but take orders.” 

Even the gray market in steel, toughest 
and longest-lived of all, gave faint signs 
of petering out. Iron Age reported a de- 
cline in home-appliance sales through 
the Midwest: “So much so that a few 
Chicago-area people are talking about 
cuts in conversion of steel and with- 
drawal from the gray market.” 

The farmer, most favored son of a 
lavish economy, was feeling the change 
too. The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated that 1949 farm income would slip 
10 per cent below this year’s $16,500,- 
000,000. The price of eggs had dropped 
22 cents a dozen since Nov. 1 in the 
A&P and Grand Union chains in the 
New York area. And meat prices in the 





...even to buy automobiles... 


same stores were down 4 to 10 cents a 
pound. 

The luxury businesses, first to face 
reality, were striking bottom. Louisiana 
fur trappers were saying: “The money, 
she is gone.” Mink skins, which sold at 
$15 to $20 apiece last year, were down 
to around $5 to $7. 

Miami, gauge of how much the United 
States could spend pleasuring _ itself, 
wasn’t doing as well as it had last sea- 
son, and last season hadn’t been as good 
as ’46-'47. In the first five days of racing 
only 33,437 people showed up where 


43,376 had last year. Betting for the 
same period was $1,760,737, compared 
with $2,535,868 last year. Florida Pow- 
er & Light reported a lag in the paying 
of bills. 


Significance-—- 


Actually, America’s economy is return- 
ing to normalcy. But it has been so long 
since anyone could walk into a store and 
buy anything he wanted—and customers 
are so thoroughly schooled in a boom- 
and-bust psychology—that the feeling is 
a bit frightening. 

There is no evidence that America is 
going down the graph in a handbasket. 
Scattered layoffs brought November un- 
employment to 1,831,000, some 210,000 
more than November a year ago. For the 
country as a whole, this is nothing to 
worry about; it can be dismissed as 
“frictional” and “local.” The normal sea- 
sonal tendency of unemployment to 
increase during winter months is begin- 
ning to reassert itself. 

Consumers are getting back to normal 
too. Many have already bought the com- 
forts and appliances they yearned for; 
others know they can now buy them 
whenever they want. There is no longer 
any rush. 

And people have begun to save again. 
The rate of personal savings has risen 
from a low of $4,100,000,000 a year in 
the second quarter of 1947 to $15,200,- 
000,000 a year in the third quarter of 
1948. Purchases of Series E Savings 
Bonds have exceeded redemptions in 
each of the past six months. 

What has happened so far indicates 
little more than a healthy lessening of 
inflationary pressures. Marginal, high- 
cost producers are due to be weeded out. 
But a cut in business .spending—which 
would be a serious recession signal—is 
not yet apparent. And the economy is 





Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 
... is being ardently wooed 
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After lunch, John Klees likes to get out 


his books and go to work on his No. 2 . 


job—learning tool design. By mid- 
afternoon, he’s ready to apply what he 
has learned to job No. 1 — night leader 
in the Model Shop of General Electric’s 
“Philadelphia Works,” largest switch- 
gear plant in the world. 

Before the war, Klees swept floors, 
wiped machines, and operated a radial 


PERSONALITIES 


VETERAN JOHN M. KLEES .. . studies come second 


drill press. Then the Army called. His 
wife, Ada, his son, Donald, and his old 
job at G.E. were waiting when he got out. 


Ex-Infantryman Klees enrolled under 
the G. I. Bill for an International Corre- 
spondence Schools Course in Tool Mak- 
ing. That started a familiar pattern. 
When his boss moved up, Klees was 
hoisted through the ranks to fill the 
vacancy. Sold on the security value of 
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On-the-Job Training, he is working on 
his second |. C. S. Course — and more 
promotions. 

John Klees is typical. 1.C.S. cur- 
rently provides On-the-Job and Related 
Training for more than 100,000 work- 
ers, has Cooperative Training Agree- 
ments with more than 3000 firms. The 
results are typical, too—steady, reward- 
ing, better-than-average progress. 


International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
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due for a boost from increased govern- 
ment outlays. 

Nonetheless the country is entering a 
period of doubt. The question is whether 
the economy can shift back from infla- 
tion to normalcy without sliding into 
recession. 


Profits Puzzle 


For three confusing days Frederick C. 
Othman, the funny columnist, listened to 
hearings of the Congressional committee 
investigating profits. The committee, 
headed by Ralph Flanders, the studious, 
pipe-smoking senator from Vermont, was 
trying to find out whether profits were 
too large and whether they were big 
enough to support another round of wage 
increases. In the end Othman gave up. 
“Congress will be interested to learn,” he 
wrote, “that economists don’t know what 
they’re talking about.” _ 

What confused Othman was that a 
profit really wasn’t a profit anyway, and 
whether it was too big or not depended 
on how you looked at it. And there were 
about as many ways of looking at it as 
there were witnesses. 

Foo Little? Prof. Sumner H. Slichter 
of Harvard said that American corpora- 
tions had overstated their profits by about 
$16,400,000,000 in the last three years. 
The trouble, he thought, was faulty ac- 
counting methods, 

What Slichter meant was that $16,400,- 
000,000 of the funds reported as profits 
would actually have to be reinvested to 
replace buildings, machinery, and_in- 
ventories at today’s higher costs, This 
would have to be done merely to keep 
business running on the same_ basis, 
without even thinking about expansion. 
Therefore, he argued, these profits 
weren't profits at all—you couldn’t take 
them out of the business, Other account- 
ing experts agreed. 

With the public little interested in put- 
ting new money into industry, Slichter 
concluded that profits were none too 
large. They were sorely needed to ex- 
pand and modernize industry, 

Too Big? But Seymour Harris, another 
Harvard professor, thought profits were 
too big. They were responsible, he said, 
for a number of inflationary situations. 
They encouraged labor to demand more 
wage increases and industry to invest 
heavily in expansion programs, “an in- 
flationary factor of great importance.” 

Labor economists charged profits were 
so big they were a threat to prosperity. 
“With each postwar year,” said Nelson 
Cruikshank of the AFL “a smaller and 
‘smaller portion of the income created by 
American industry has gone to the work- 
ers and a larger and larger part to profits, 
This cutting away of people’s buying 
power by the high prices created by to- 
day’s high profits is having dangerous 
consequences for the American economy.” 
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Flanders probes profits 


By keeping prices high, Cruikshank 
said, “companies actually take their new 
capital from consumers . . . Buyers are 
providing capital for industries over 
which they have no control and from 
which they receive no dividends.” 

Stanley Ruttenberg of the CIO said 
that if companies could not raise enough 
new capital, it was because they were not 
distributing enough of their earnings in 
dividends. He recommended an excess- 
profits tax and an undistributed-profits 
tax, 


AUTOS: 


Please, Santa 


In five months with The Wall Street 
Journal’s Detroit bureau, David O. Ives 
had sopped up a lot of chrome-plated, 
valve-in-head auto sales jargon. Last 
week Ives regurgitated in a letter to 
Santa Claus which found its way to The 
Journal’s editorial page: 


For Christmas, I want a new automobile 
... It must have “swift, eager, valve-in-head 
power in abundance.” It must be “fire-on- 
four-wheels.” When I tramp on the acceler- 
ator, I want to feel a “svelte surge” of power; 
I want to feel the “disciplined ferocity” of 
my power plant . . . Don’t forget a “Uniflo- 
jet carburetor” and “Deep-Breath manifold- 
ing.” And whatever kind of transmission you 


_install, I think it should have the “safety- 


first Whirlaway acceleration feature.” 
Make sure my car has “Cockpit control.” 
I also want a “pilot-centered instrument 
” . . «<< . ” 
panel,” and if you can work in a “Uniscope, 
I'll be pleased. For that “fingertip ease of 


handling,” I want a steering gear that is 
“dual-center control” or “Truline” . . . For 
stopping I want brakes that are “Duo-Servo, 
self-energizing”; that are “Magic Action, 
King Size”; and “super-hydraulic.” 

I want my passengers to be protected by a 
“Lifeguard Body” . . . to enjoy “mid-ship 
ride,” to relax in “lounge-car interiors.” . . . 
Give them “picture-window visibility,” Santa 
Claus, and “landscape-view vision.” . . . | 
won't drive the car unless it has “feather- 
touch accelerator control” and “Road-Rite 
balance.” I almost forgot “Sound-Sorber top 
lining.” “Swing-Easy doors” are also a must. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Over the Moon: The Borden Co. said 
that its twelve-year-old trademark Elsie 
the Cow is now a substantial moneymak- 
er. The company is collecting royalties 
(to protect its copyright) from 24 toy and 
novelty manufacturers riding the tail of 
Elsie advertising. 

Reckless Ghost: The New York Su- 
preme Court permanently barred Fred- 
erick N. Goldsmith from the securities 
business, The court held that although 
Goldsmith’s stock-market tips, based on 
spiritualism and comic strips, netted one 
customer $150,000, they were “fraudu- 
lent, reckless, and without concern for 


~ the public welfare.” 


Strike Insurance: The Associated 
Farmers of California started a program 
to insure the state’s farmers against har- 
vest-time strikes. For about one cent on 
the dollar, a grower will be able to in- 
sure crops for the amount of his produc- 
tion costs. He may also buy protection 
against transportation, cannery, and pack- 
ing-house strikes, 

Merger: Pan American Airways closed 
negotiations to buy American Overseas 
Airlines. The sale, subject to approval of 
the CAB and stockholders of both com- 
panies, would let American Airlines, 
which has lost about $4,000,000 this 
year, concentrate on domestic opera- 
tions. It would give Pan American about 
45 per cent of the transatlantic passenger 
business, against 25 per cent for Trans- 
continental & Western Air and 30 per 
cent for five foreign-flag airlines. 

Retailing: Fairchild Publications esti- 
mated that one tenth of the $4,500,000- 
a-year retail business in New York is be- 
ing done by discount houses—the “get-it- 
for-you-wholesale” operator. Discounts on 
top-brand merchandise are often used to 
lure customers into buying second-grade 
goods, 

Steel: Inland Steel executive Clarence 
Randall told the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation that Russia’s 45,000,000-ton 
steel capacity equals that of the Marshall- 
plan countries; together they match 
United States capacity. “Isn’t it better to 
hold these nations . . . on our side,” he 
asked, “thus making our ratio three to 
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1. To help solve this plight 


before Christmas — 


Shoppers teem in a steady stream through 
stores, cram into buses, and streetcars. 
You need a lift with that gift, and that 
one, too! 


Store delivery? A welcome thought... 
especially if the store has International- 
Metro Trucks—the extra-capacity, multi- 
stop, all-steel, light-delivery trucks that 
speed store deliveries. 


2. To keep visions of 


sugar plums dancing— 


A child spots a helper of Donder, Blitzen 
and Co.! There’s Christmas in the air for 
sure ...a holiday sparkle in dancing eyes 
that peek through a frosted pane and see 
Santa’s helpers stop at the right address. 


The child doesn’t care that Interna- 
tional Trucks are the “Standard of the 
highway.’ He’s just happy that the Inter- 
national-Metro stopped here! 


These six cylinders 


work harder in reindeer season... 





5. And to emphasize, again, why this truck is a year ‘round Santa— 





Peak seasons in any industry spotlight 
the importance of efficient truck delivery. 
That’s why you'll find the International- 
Metroa favorite among merchants already 
taking advantage of its capacity for efh- 
cient multi-stop delivery. 


International Trucks do a big job in 
every industry. There are 22 basic Inter- 
national Trucks. There are different en- 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


gines (gasoline, diesel and butane), 
wheelbases, axles, transmissions and other 
components for efficient specialization-of- 
truck-to-job. Gross weight ratings range 
from 4,400 to 90,000 pounds. See your 
International Dealer or Branch and see 
how you can take advantage of that spe- 
cialization. 


P.S. And a Merry Christmas to you! 
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3. To make you proud of 


your family tree— 


It’s decorated with tinsel . . . it’s sur- 
rounded by gifts that were chosen with 
love, bought, perhaps, with sacrifice, and 
delivered safely and on time for the big 
day! 

You don’t care about “more payload 
space for peak-load days!” But that 
helped make it possible for the Interna- 
tional-Metro Truck to deliver all those 
gift packages. 





4. To build goodwill toward 
these men— 


Those stores where you shopped earned 
your goodwill, didn’t they ... with serv- 
ice, with merchandise, with delivery that 
saved you time and trouble and worry? 


That’s important to them; that’s why 
many department stores make Interna- 
tional- Metro Trucks the backbone of their 
delivery fleets. They are specialized trucks 
designed to do a specialized job well. 


” Other International Harvester Products 
Farmall Tractors and Machines 
Industrial Power . . . Refrigeration 


Tune in James Melton 
and “Harvest of Stars,” 
CBS, Wednesday evenings 





( INTERNATIONAL 





MOTOR TRUCK DIVISION e INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY e CHICAGO 
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one over Russia’s capacity? . . . You either 
stick in Berlin or give Europe to Russia.” 

Advertising: McCann-Erickson, sixth 
largest advertising agency in 1947 bill- 
ings, picked 32-year-old Marion Harper 
Jr. as president of its $50,000,000 annual 
business. Harper graduated from Yale in 
1938 and rose from office boy, vice presi- 
dent, and director to the desk of founder 
H. K. McCann. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Tinsel Town 


Last Christmas brought no joy to the 
1,400 people of Savage, Md. In a land 
bursting with prosperity, the town was 
tasting depression, The Savage Co., op- 
erators of the cotton-duck mill that was 
its major industry for 150 years, was clos- 
ing down for lack of orders. 

By Jan. 1 the mill shut its doors. A few 
workers commuted to nearby Washington 
and Baltimore. The oldsters holed up 
with their savings and hopes. Buyers 
came to look at the mill but went away. 
By August, Savage was almost a ghost 
town, 

But this year Christmas was back in 
Savage for a long stay. The mill was busy, 
the: 100-year-old post office was being 
done over in holiday colors and candy- 
striped canes. Streets were strung with 
red, green, and blue electric lights. Al- 
most every house in town was being re- 
painted a gay color and brightly deco- 
rated Christmas trees were beginning to 
dot the landscape. Plans had been made 
to modernize the entire village—which 
nestles on the banks of the Little Patuxent 
River about a mile off the main Baltimore- 
to-Washington highway—at a cost of 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000. ; 

It all started when Harry H. Heim, 
who has been in the decorating business 
for the 51 years since he was 13, began 
looking for a way to expand and modern- 
ize his Christmas-ornament factory. Heim, 
who feeds 90 per cent of his $2,500,000 
gross annual output to Woolworth’s, 
wanted to move his plant from Baltimore 
to a permanent Santa Claus setting. An 
enterprising Baltimore realtor brought 
him out last January to look at Savage. 
Heim returned to roam the streets and 
plot out his dreamland. On Aug. 23 he 
paid the Savage Co. $450,000 for most of 
the town, including hydroelectric rights, 
175 houses, 600 acres of land, and the 
235,000-square-foot textile plant. 

Last week in the old mill 400 workers 
were producing enough ornaments to 
weigh down the Christmas trees of 60 per 
cent of the nation, and the town was pub- 
licly giving thanks to Heim. As the gov- 
ernor of Maryland looked on and clowns 
and press agents cavorted in the streets 
before trainloads of youngsters from 
Washington, the town officially changed 
its name to Santa Heim. 
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There Is a Santa-Graf 


In department stores last week, Ameti- 
ca’s small fry goggled, giggled, or lost 
their tongues as they met Santa Claus in 
person. In some stores, although the 
children were too excited to notice it, a 
shutter clicked quietly at each meeting 
of child and Santa. A hidden camera was 
snapping the child’s face. 

Pioneers in this new business of per- 
petuating childish reactions were Sid 
Samuels, 35, and Al Mosse, 43, former 


BUSINESS 


the store, which mails them to the cus- 
tomers. Stores get a percentage of gross 
photo sales. 

As the Christmas shopping season 
reached full blast last week, Santa-Graf 
photographers were snapping children in 
25 stores from Dayton’s in Minneapolis 
and Foley’s in Houston to Richard’s in 
Miami and Lit Brothers’ in Philadelphia. 
They expected to take more than 500,000 
photos and sell more than 200,000 by 
Christmas. 

Meanwhile, Samuels, Mosse, and Katz 





Santa-Graf: A hidden camera catches the chiid’s big moment 


Chicago news photographers. Samuels 
sold three Chicago department stores on 
the idea in 1946. That Christmas he pho- 
tographed 25,000 children and_ sold 
12,000 photos at $1 each. 

In 1947, Samuels brought in Mosse 
and Ben Katz, 43-year-old former movie 
press agent, to serve as business man- 
ager. For working capital each chipped 
in $2,500. Incorporated as Santa-Graf, 
Inc., they set up cameras in eight stores 
in seven cities. They snapped 250,000 
photos and sold 120,000. 

By reinvesting all profits Santa-Graf 
boosted its capital to $50,000. This year 
the three men expanded their staff to 35 
photographers and 35 developers and 
other helpers and moved into a 6,000- 
square-foot location on the snappy North 
Side of Chicago. 

Easter-Graf, Tee? Samuels and 
Mosse have developed a camera that 
uses 35-millimeter film in 100-frame rolls 
and_can shoot every six seconds. All the 
photographer does is squeeze a bulb as 
the child bounces on Santa’s knee. Santa 
then hands the parent a card announcing 
that a photo has been made. The film is 
flown to Chicago and run through an 
automatic developer. Within 24 hours 
5- by 7-inch prints are shipped back to 


were jubilantly signing up department 
stores for similar operations behind the 
Easter Bunny next April. 


SHIPPING: 


Marshall Plan Trouble 


European recovery is the No. 1 mis- 
sion of Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
trator Paul Hoffman; the welfare of the 
United States merchant marine is some- 
one else’s worry, Nonetheless Hoffman 
has scrupulously complied with an ECA 
requirement that American freighters be 
awarded at least half the bulk cargo 
shipped to Europe under the plan. 

Then early this fall foreign shipping 
rates fell sharply, at one time as much 
as $4.50 a ton below the government-sub- 
sidized American fees. By continuing to 
patronize American ships, Hoffman was 
in effect using dollars appropriated for 
European recovery to support American 
merchant shipping. 

Hoffman stewed for several months; 
last week he boiled over, In a letter to 
Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
chairman of the Senate ECA “watchdog” 
committee, he announced that unless 
American shippers brought their rates 
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$150,000,000 
American ‘Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Twenty-Five Year 328% Debentures 


Dated December 1, 1948 Due December 1, 1973 


Price 101.61% and accrued interest 


The Undersigned acted as Representatives for the several Underwriters 
named in the Prospectus. 


The First Boston Corporation Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 














THE MOST USABLE 








YOU CAN BUY ° 


One Man Can Carry It... 


These one-man hoists are known in 
factories, foundries, shops, and shipping 





Hang It... Operate It 


rooms as “lightweight hoists for heavy- eens 


duty jobs.”” They weigh only 30 pounds 
in the 4-ton, 1/4-ton, and 300-lb capacities, 
and 75 pounds in the 1-ton capacity. 

Speed is variable. With the one-hand 
control bar you can lift or lower loads 
without effort ...at any speed you re- 
quire, up to 17 feet per minute. Send for 
illustrated bulletin. 


KELLER Zz /oua ® 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 8 
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New Model: Crosley, the largest 
producer of station wagons, in- 
troduces its new model with the 
“long, large look.” The fac- 
tory price is unchanged at $929. 


into line by Jan. 1 he would start di- 
verting bulk cargo to foreign bottoms, In 
justification he cited an ECA “escape 
clause” which requires that to qualify for 
use under the plan American vessels must 
be available “at market prices.” 

The resulting howl was deafening. 
“Penny wise, pound foolish,” screeched 
Joe Curran, boss of the National Mari- 
time Union. He said that the decision 
would beach 12,000 American seamen. 
Hoffman “would reduce the country to a 
second-rate maritime power,” charged 
Grenville Mellen, a maritime commission- 
er. The National Federation of American 
Shipping warned that the move would 
tempt foreign shipowners to hike their 
rates, thus offsetting any savings made. 

The Maritime Commission met hastily 
and resolved to ask President Truman 
to advise Hoffman to postpone any cargo 
switch until Feb, 1, This would give the 
commission time to marshal facts and fig- 
ures, presumably to support its case be- 
fore Congress. A special subsidy bill pay- 
ing American ship operators the differ- 
ence between what they get for Marshall- 
plan shipments and what they charge 
other customers may prove to be the 
compromise settlement. 


RETAILING: 


Federated to Milwaukee 


In 1900, with their eyes on the city’s 
hefty beer payrolls, 40 Milwaukee mer- 
chants got together and started the Bos- 
ton Store. Each of them operated one 
department. Eight years later they were 
joined by a traveling jewelry salesman, 
Nat Stone, who opened a jewelry de- 
partment and settled down in Mil- 
waukee. 

Stone teamed up with Carl Herzfeld 
and Richard Phillipson, who had the 
piece-goods and notions departments. 
With money borrowed from Stone's 
brothers, Chicago wholesale jewelers, the 
three began buying out the other mer- 
chants and wound up owning the whole 
store. 

While other famous family stores like 
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Gimbels, Wanamaker’s, and Macy’s 
passed into the hands of public in- 
vestors, the Boston Store remained a 
three-family enterprise, run by a foun- 
der’s son, Richard Herzfeld. It grew 
to a $35,000,000-a-year business, with 
branches in three suburban cities, and 
employed 2,770 people. Its trademark, 
shaped like a valentine and inscribed 
“The Heart of Wisconsin,” was familiar 
to all Milwaukee. 

This week the three-family interests 
finally capitulated to a tempting offer 
from outside investors. Fred Lazarus of 
Federated Department Stores, added the 
Boston Store to his fast-growing empire 
by exchanging 292,600 Federated shares 
(worth about $8,000,000) for the store’s 
assets. The Boston Store will retain its 
current management but will benefit by 
Federated’s experience and widespread 
operations. 

Lazarus now has eight department 
stores: Abraham & Straus (in Brooklyn), 
Bloomingdale’s (in New York), Filene’s 
(in Boston), Foley’s (in Houston), La- 
zarus (in Columbus), Shillito’s (in Cin- 
cinnati), Halliburton’s (in Oklahoma 
City), and the Boston Store. He also has 
an eye out for other buys. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Headlight: So that night drivers see 
around a corner before making a turn, 
Sherman Incustries of Ferndale, Mich., 
is making an auto headlight which fits 
the circle of the new Ford grille. The 
lamp is linked to the steering mechanism; 
it swings around about one third farther 
and faster than the wheels. 

Sports Cap: Westbrook Hats of New 
York announces a sports cap with a zip- 
per pocket in the crown and loops on 
the visor to hold golf tees or fishing flies. 

Vest-Pocket Radio: Micro-Electronic 
Products of Peru, Ind., has developed a 
radio the size of a cigarette package. It 
uses a hearing-aid listening device. 

Juicy Roast: The A. & N. Stemper Co. 
of Minneapolis is marketing meat skew- 
ers of heat-conducting aluminum alloy. 
The company says six of them inserted in 
a roast will cut cooking time and reduce 
shrinkage more than one fifth. 

No Snagging: The Ecksi-Lure Manu- 
facturing Co. of Burbank, Calif., has per- 


fected a fish lure with retractable hooks © 


that is supposed to be tangle-proof. The 
hooks spring out from the Tenite plastic 
body only when tension is placed on the 
fishing line. 

Measuring Pencil: The Roller Rule 
Sales Co. of Los Angeles is making a 
mechanical pencil with a built-in measur- 
ing device. By rolling the head of the 
pe ncil over any flat or curved surface, 
the user can read dimensions up to 36 
inches along the side of the pencil. 
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Colossus of Memnon 


done in 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


Outdoor statuary of Carboloy Ce- 
mented Carbide might not be practical, 
even if it lasted 3300 years— 


But Carboloy is the practical metal 
for a multitude of other, equally sur- 
prising uses. 


That’s because Carboloy is the hard- 
est metal made by man. Its resistance 
to stresses, heat, corrosion, pressures, 
shock, and wear give it unlimited value 
in every industry—and will surely help 
in your business, too. 


Take a look at these illustrations of 
Carboloy’s versatile cost-cutting, pro- 
duction-jumping, wear-proofing history. 
Think it over . . . then put Carboloy 
to work making history for you/ 


Where do you need these benefits? 


Here’s a sure way to find out where 
Carboloy Cemented Carbide can help 
you: Call in a Carboloy engineer. Let 
him work with your engineers in sug- 
gesting the broadest, most efficient use 
of carbide throughout your plant. 
Lower costs, higher production, and a 
better product are sure to result! 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
11177 E. 8 Mile Street Detroit 32, Michigan 
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THE METAL-CUTTING tool in this turret lathe— 
a tough, shock-resistant standard Carboloy tool 
—removes more than five tons of chips from steel 
forgings per tool grind. And it steps up produc- 
tion to more than three times the former output. 











SHEET-METAL DIES and punches of Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide mean longer die life, less die 
refinishing, fewer rejects. The Carboloy draw die 
and extruding punch shown here lasted seventy- 
five times longer, and eliminated the need for 
two copper-plating operations. 


PARTS WEAR- 
PROOFED WITH 
CARBOLOY in 
every industry, 
extend the life of 
product and ma- 
chine parts, and 
improve product 
quality. For exam- 
ple, razor blades 
give you a cooler, 
smoother shave, 
thanks to wear- 
resistant Carboloy 
chill blocks used 
in making them. 
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How a “Task-Force” 
Can Speed Action 
On Business Problems 

x Temporary, outside 


(Ss counsel and assistance 
as: is often the solution 
when the pressure of administra- 
tion routine leads to postpone- 


ment of a needed management 
improvement. 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
are available as experienced 
specialists to work out specific 
“one-time” problems of organi- 
zation or procedure with minimum 
demands on management’s time. 


A description of the 
firm’s experience and facilities 
will be supplied on request. 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOGIATES 
Consultants in Management since 1911 


CHICAGO 1, NEW YORK 18, 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 500 Fifth Ave. 

BOSTON 8, WASHINGTON 5, 

11 Beacon St. 1427 Eye St., N. W. 


Charter member, 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 
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Sty KUbiging 
Here’ 2 pertect gift | 


for favored friends, relatives 


customers and employees 














ata pertectly 
rT qammazing price 


The gem of the portables. | 
Jewel-box case of garnet 
plastic houses a powerful, full-toned Avi- ! 
ation Quality radio with built-in antenna. 
| Handy to carry, and a decorative table- 
|| top radio operating on battery or 

AC-DC current. Without battery $3995 














Gendiv Radio 


BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
eer - BENDIX AVIATION | CORPORATION _| 





|. Write for dealer’s name 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





VER the last two years this column 
QO has constantly returned to the 
theme that the so-called world dollar 
shortage is a myth; that it is merely 
another name for the effort of most 
countries to live beyond their means; 
and that the alleged shortage results 
directly from the insistence of foreign 
countries on maintaining an 
excessive valuation for their 
currencies by the _ totali- 
tarian device of exchange 
control. This was the bur- 
den of my columns of Aug. 
18 and Sept. 22, 1947,. of 
May 10 and Aug. 16, 1948, 
and those in the last two 
weeks from Peru. 

Yet there is hardly a 
finance minister in the 
world who acknowledges this truth 
publicly. The International Monetary 
Fund admits it only in a timid, left- 
handed, and inconsistent way. Those 
in charge of our ECA do not even 
seem to know that they are using 
American dollars mainly to prolong 
and subsidize the very system of ex- 
change control and the very overvalu- 
ations that impede world recovery 
and lead toward further chaos in world 
trade. And the professors of economic 
theory, from whom one might hope 
for intellectual leadership in these 
matters, pile up a thousand subtleties, 
qualifications, and distinctions and 
end by understanding everything, in 
fact, but the main point. 


tT is consoling, in all this, to find a 
few honorable exceptions. Here, 
Ludwig von Mises has always seen the 
matter clearly. So has Wilhelm Répke 
in Switzerland. In October a year ago 
Roy Harrod of Oxford had the courage 
to declare in his pamphlet “Are These 
Hardships Necessary?” that the “dollar 
famine” is “one of the most absurd 
phrases ever coined,” and that: “This 
allegation of a world ‘dollar shortage’ 
is surely one of the most brazen pieces 
of collective effrontery that has ever 
been uttered.” 

And now, by his contribution “Dol- 
lar Shortage?” to a symposium pub- 
lished by the Harvard University 
Press,* we must add the name of 





*ForEIGN Economic POoLicy FOR THE UNITED 
States. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. 490 
pages. $6. 








The Myth of Dollar Shortage 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Gottfried Haberler. Dr. Haberler is 
the author of “The Theory of Inter- 
national Trade.” He is an economist of 
world reputation and was appointed 
by the League of Nations to make a 
study of business cycles, first pub- 
lished in 1936. 

Some readers may recall that in a 
column entitled “Dollar 
Shortage Forever” on Aug. 
16, I tried to explain why 
the dollar-shortage theory 
of the distinguished London 
Economist was nonsense. I 
am happy to find this judg- 
ment confirmed by Dr. 
Haberler. He quotes this 
from The Economist of as 
long ago as Dec. 4, 1943: 

“It may be, in fact, that 


the [dollar] problem . . . should be 


looked upon as the result of a set of 
economic circumstances never contem- 
plated by the textbooks—namely, the 
existence of a country [the U.S.] 
which, all policy apart, needs so little 
from the rest of the world, while the 
rest of the world requires so much 
from it, that an equilibrium of accounts 
can be brought about by no means 
available to a free or even a tolerably 
free market.” 

Dr. Haberler calls this doctrine “en- 
tirely fallacious.” “Evidently,” he con- 


‘tinues, “even in the land of Adam 


Smith, Ricardo, Marshall, and Keynes 
it is necessary to point out again and 
again that trade is governed by com- 
parative not by absolute cost!” The 
theory that the United States will out- 
compete and undersell the rest of the 
world all along the line, he observes, 
is “high praise for the productive pow- 
er of capitalism and free enterprise. 
But the economics is unacceptable 
none the less!” 


EGARDING the failure of the short- 

lived sterling convertibility ex- 
periment in the summer of 1947, he 
points out that: “In a state of re- 
pressed inflation with a fancy ex- 
change rate, convertibility could not 
work . . . Far from disproving the clas- 
sical theory of international trade, the 
failure of convertibility could have 
been deduced in advance from. the 
most elementary principles of classical 
or even preclassical (Sir Thomas 
Gresham, 1519-1579) economics.” 





Newsweek, December 20, 1948 
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COURT TENNIS: 
Eternal Etchebaster 


Ordinarily, Pierre Etchebaster didn’t 
resort to specially strenuous measures in 
getting ready for a championship match. 
As a man who had held important court 
titles since 1921, -.when he won the 
* French national handball championship, 
the spidery Basque had learned that 
anyone who took good care of himself 
all year didn’t have to do any last-minute 
cramming. 

Two weeks ago, however, on the eve 
of his defense of the world’s open court 
tennis title in New York City, Etche- 
baster acted like a man finally aware of 
a fact that admirers had marveled at for 
some time: his age (55). Past quitting 
time that night, the 5-foot-4 pro was 
dressed for the street, but instead of go- 
ing out he went up alone to one of the 
Racquet and Tennis Club’s 110-foot- 
long, $80,000 courts and began check- 
ing up on his repertoire of shots. 

An assistant, wondering why the court 
lights were still on, didn’t like what he 
saw. “When Pierre does a thing like 
that,” he said, “he must be nervous about 
this match.” 

The 100 or so persons who paid up to 
$15 a head to watch the first block of 
Etchebaster’s meeting with challenger 
James Dear of England Dec. 4 couldn't 
see a thing wrong. The expensive (up 
to $250,000) masonry of a court-tennis 
layout approximates the conditions of 
the medieval courtyards where the game 
started, and a man must have physical 


Pantomime: 
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This isn’t a ballet rehearsal. The 
jitterbugging (left), the raging (center), and the 








stamina and quickness as well as a chess 
player’s wit: He can play the ball across 
the droopy net, run it along the roof 
(penthouse), whap it wickedly off the 
walls, or shoot for windowlike openings, 
(dedans, grille, and gallery), Etchebaster 
played them all like a designing cat and 
won three out of four sets from Dear, 
world’s open racquets champion—and 
more important, only 38 years old. 

Grind: In the second block Dec. 7, 
Etchebaster’s age began to show through. 
Although he won two of the four sets 
there were clear symptoms of fatigue and 
his stroke lost some of its sure sharpness. 
When he came out for the first set of the 
concluding block Dec. 10 the nervousness 
his assistant had suspected broke into 
public view; Etchebaster frequently 
grimaced at his own efforts as his match 
lead shrank to 5-4. 

In this test of his nerve Etchebaster 
demonstrated that he was still very much 
a champion. His transformation all but 
took away the expert breath of Allison 
Danzig of The New York Times, a vet- 
eran reporter in many sports and the 
country’s foremost critic in this one. Be- 
ginning with the second set, it seemed 
to Danzig that suddenly “there was devil 
in his stroke.” After losing by 6-4 in the 
opening set, Etchebaster won twelve of 
the thirteen games played in the next 
two sets. By a match count of 7 to 5, he 
retained a title he has held since 1928. 

The 38-year-old Dear frankly said the 
pace had been too much for him: “My 
legs just wouldn’t work.” The 55-year- 
old Etchebaster grinned: “I am ready to 
play two more sets.” 


COACHES: 


Capt. Tom Departs 


For 25 years Capt. Tom Hamilton cid 
everything the Navy asked of him, and 
more, He was a husky, nine-letter athlete 
at Annapolis, and later he served two 
hitches as head football coach there, He 
flew planes in the Pacific in peacetime 
and organized the Navy’s wartime pre- 
flight athletic program. In his last stretch 
of sea duty, which he asked for, he 
earned eight battle stars and a couple of 
decorations, and commanded the Enter- 
prise and the Savo. This year he took 
over as athletic director at Annapolis 

Critics thought this station should be 
made a permanent one for Hamilton, An. 
napolis athletic directors are regularly 
transferred back to sea duty after two or 
three years, but Hamilton was well liked 
among civilians, and the development otf 
a school’s athletic program and its inter- 
collegiate relations is properly a long- 
range task. 

If Hamilton agreed with these critics, 
he couldn’t be expected to say so after 25 
Navy years, Last August, however, after 
two months of thinking over a proposition 
from outside, he got into his plane and 
paid a call on some people in Pittsburgh. 

Last week the 42-year-old Hamilton 
put a finish to a Navy career that, in one 
writer’s view, had made him a “living 
legend” in that service. He took the di- 
rectorship of athletics and physical edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh, ef- 
fective Feb, 1. 

The contract assured Hamilton of a 
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soaring (right) occurred in Long Island University’s 
56-42 basketball victory over Arkansas on Dec. 9. 
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long-lease chance to assist the develop- 
ment of youth, and as a married man with 
two sons he could hardly object to the 
terms: about $15,000 a year, in addition 
to some $300 a month in Navy retirement 
pay. A classmate and Pacific combat flier, 
43-year-old Capt. Henry Caldwell, will 
take his place at Annapolis, 

> The student-heckled Harry Stuhldreh- 
er, head football coach and athletic di- 
rector at the University of Wisconsin for 
the last thirteen years, resigned from his 
coaching post but said he would stay on 
as athletic director—as alumni hecklers 
had often suggested. 


BOXING: 


Lethargy in Leather 


During the third Joe Louis-Billy Conn 
meeting last week in Chicago, a boxing 
inspector clamped a hand on the sweat- 
ered shoulder of a Conn second and or- 
dered him to stop screaming instructions. 
The second didn’t think it was any time 
to be fussy about rules: “This is only an 
exhibition—it ain’t a real fight.” 

A whole week of unusual heavyweight 
activity depressingly failed to produce a 
single fight that anyone would care to 
remember. In London, Lee Savold lost 
on a foul when Bruce Woodcock theatri- 
cally sank to the floor in the fourth round 
after being hit by a partly blocked 
punch. In Cleveland, the referee often 
had to warn Joey Maxim and Jimmy 
Bivins to wake up in a bout that Maxim 
won on points. In New York, Ezzard 
Charles stopped the rusty and waddly 
Joe Baksi in the eleventh round by slash- 
ing up his face after reacting poorly 
himself to any body punches that Baksi 
managed. F 

In Chicago, Joe Louis did nothing to 
brighten up matters while promoters 
searched for a challenger attractive 
enough to hold the champion to his 
vague promise. of cancelling his retire- 
ment. At 220 pounds he gave one wit- 
ness the impression that he had “swal- 
lowed a pillow.” 

His old foe and good friend Conn had 
sworn that he would knock the champ 
down and out if he could (obviously 
hoping to talk up a crowd that reached 
only 6,517), but Louis didn’t hold that 
against him. In the process of outpoint- 
ing the opponent, Louis thoughtfully 
didn’t follow up two punches that really 
hurt Conn despite the 14-ounce pillows 
they were using. 

Conn began the six-round exhibition 
racily and finished it in flat-footed fa- 
tigue; his handlers ran up the steps to 
get a stool under him between rounds. 
Louis merely stood in his corner and 
waited for the next bell. He was gulping 
Water when the arena’s loudspeaker an- 
nounced Charles’s victory in New York. 
He didn’t skip a gulp. 
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George Turns North 


by JOHN LARDNER 


winc to the delicacy of negotia- 
QO tions between the United States 
and Canada for a working alliance, 
your correspondent was surprised 
when our customs officials let Gor- 
geous George, the wrestler, slip across 
the border recently to begin infesting 
our neighbors to the north, It was 
hardly, on the face of it, the 
act of a friend. 

Then I recalled that Can- 
ada’s tolerance of wrestlers 
is broad, not to say bound- 
less. Why, up there, people 
have been known to reach 
the age of 48 or 49 still be- 
lieving that wrestling is on 
the level. (A believer aged 
52 was reported in Saskatch- 
ewan not long ago, which 
would constitute a record, but the au- 
thorities will not accept the claim with- 
out a birth certificate. ) 

Nowhere outside Southern Califor- 
nia, a noted hotbed of credulity, does 
man’s faith in the sport of grappling, 
modern style, burn so brightly. A 
heavyweight wrestling champion of 
the world is someone of consequence 
in Canada; when four world’s heavy- 
weight champions meet in the same 
ring, two in the final and two in the 
semifinal, excitement is truly intense. 

You might say that Gorgeous 
George is a taxing test of international 
relations, and you would be right. Yet 
George has already wrestled at least 
three times in Canada with Yvon Rob- 
ert, the local universal champion. He 
has won, as the slang phrase goes, once 
and has lost twice, and the Canadians 
seem none the worse for it, though I 
understand they do not inhale quite 
so deeply as they used to. 


ou know about George (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 13). Christened Gor- 
geous after an uncle on his mother’s 
side, and not because of his eating hab- 
its, George is an untamed tiger, At 
least, I have never known a tame tiger 
who wore a white robe and had his 
hair done in-a finger wave. George 
bathes in Chanel No. 5 perfume but 
never drinks the stuff. In fact, he is 
notably abstemious. He will not en- 
ter the ring until it has been sprayed 
with “Nuit d’Amour Jusqu’a Trois 
Heures,” nor leave it until the house 
has been counted, 
To my mind, Gorgeous George rep- 





resents the rounding out of a cycle. 
He is a throwback (though he has 
never been thrown that far in real 
life, mind you; I speak figuratively) 
to the days of Jim Londos, when wres- 
tling was ruled by culture and re- 
finement. Londos was a credit to the 
wrestling game. He owned a fine li- 
brary and liked to sit there 
cutting the pages of first edi- 
tions (lengthwise). Then 
came an era of blood and 
coarseness, of men of wrath. 

Gus Sonnenberg was a 
man of wrath. His beautiful 
wife, the actress Judith Al- 
len, said she left him because 
he used to drop his shoes 
on the floor from shoulder 
height before retiring. 

Henri Deglane was a man of wrath. 
At least, he was an object of wrath. 
In his day, there was a handy unit of 
measurement among wrestlers. The 
champion of the world was the man 
who had bitten the biggest piece out 
of Monsieur Deglane’s leg. Competi- 
tion was brisk. 

There followed Daniel McShain, 
also a man of wrath, who was known 
as the Gentleman from the South, Mc- 
Shain guaranteed at each and every 
performance to bathe his opponent in 
blood—the latter’s—at body tempera- 
ture. He always came through. 

I have no objection to anthropoph- 
agy per se, but these fellows may have 
left a bad impression. So many meals 
were made off Monsieur Deglane alone 
that Canadian fans had to conclude 
that living standards in the States were 
very low. Gorgeous George should do 
something to correct that idea. George, 
if bottled, would come to about $7 an 
ounce. His blond hair, if dispersed, 
would stuff the mattresses in a thou- 
sand royal suites. He is a man not of 
wrath but of unparalleled richness and 
fragrance. Like the barking dog, he 
never bites. Like the wild flower of the 
prairie, he never barks—unless you 
count his shins. If you count his shins, 
you will find there are two of them. 
Taken altogether—and you cannot get 
George in separate parcels—he is some- 
thing the like of which the Canadians 
have never known before. 


CKILY for the peace of North Amer- 
L ica, now that they know him, they 
don’t seem to mind. 
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Star-crossed lovers: Anne Boleyn (Joyce Redman) and Henry VIII (Harrison) 


The Lust of Henry VIII 


Maxwell Anderson gave Broadway 
something considerably more than just 
another hit last week. With his “Anne of 
the Thousand Days,” a fair-to-middling 
theater season suddenly took on stature 
and the excitement that pulses from the 
collaboration of brilliant writing and per- 
forming. 

For his 27th offering in a quarter cen- 
tury of playwrighting, Anderson goes 
back to the period that served him in 
“Mary of Scotland” and “Elizabeth the 
Queen”; he reviews the brief, tempestu- 
ous marriage of Henry VIII (Rex Harri- 
son) and his second queen, Anne Boleyn 
(Joyce Redman). Flashbacks and solilo- 
quies straddle the years between 1526 
and 1536, encompassing Henry’s blunder- 
ing, wheedling courtship of a headstrong 
girl and his prophecy of the haunted days 
before him as a cannon echoes the swift 
fall of the executioner’s ax. 

Against Jo Mielziner’s single back- 
ground set that relies on simple props and 
artful lighting to suggest the scene 
changes, Anne and Henry love and hate 
and match their various lusts in a duel 
that severs England from the Church of 
Rome and bathes the land in blood. 

Elequent Leve: In her ascendancy, 
Anne, refusing to become Henry’s mis- 
tress and bear a bastard who could never 
be king, forces him to divorce Catherine 
and make her queen. When Anne bears 
Henry a daughter, Elizabeth, and later a 
stillborn son, her power is gone and love 








THEATER + 





is long gone; there is a court to try her 
for adultery and a scaffold to terminate 
the last of a thousand days as queen. 

History has supplied the facts, and in 
using them Anderson is less interested in 
the royal couple’s off-stage impact on a 
nation than in finding words and motives 
that will present them in a more sympa- 
thetic light as lovers and as human be- 
ings. In doing this, he sacrifices some of 
the inherent tragedy of his theme for an 
easy gain in its personal appeal as a star- 
crossed love story. 

Although the climactic court scene 
brings the second act to a crescendoing 
climax, the act as a whole lacks the flow 
and steady power of the opening scenes. 
But at no time does “Anne” fail to rivet 
your attention on the stage, and the like 
of its eloquence—successively earthy and 
tender, arrogant and reflective—is rarely 
heard in the modern theater. 

Under H. C., Potter’s expert direction, 
the play’s co-stars are practically perfect. 
Harrison gives a masterful performance as 
the arrogant and lusty monarch and, with- 
out ever divesting Henry of his power, is 
able to make him strangely likable at mo- 
ments and always believably human. Miss 
Redman makes Anne Boleyn both a queen 
and a vivid, dangerous, fascinating wom- 
an, There are some excellent supporting 
characterizations from Percy Waram, 
Wendell K. Phillips, Robert Duke, and 
Russell Gaige. (ANNE OF THE THOUSAND 
Days. The Playwrights’ Company—Leland 
Hayward Production. H. C. Potter, di- 
rector. Jo Mielziner, sets and lighting. 
Motley, costumes. Lehman Engel, music.) 


Newsweek, December 20, 1948 
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New Mistress of the Chipper Heer 


With the delivery of the first of a ? 


fleet of 20 Boeing Stratocruisers to 
Pan American World Airways, the 
history of commercial aviation will 
open a fresh chapter. 


For the Stratocruiser is not just a 
“bigger and better” edition of 
present-day airliners. It is a com- 
pletely new kind of airplane, em- 
bodying scores of advances in basic 
design and engineering. 

Many of these new principles have 
brilliantly proved their worth in the 
great Boeing Superfortresses — the 
B-29 and B-50. Others, specifically 
developed for transport service, have 


helped give the Air Force’s C-97 


BOEIN. 


STRATOCRU Ss ER 


Stratofreighters their outstanding 
performance. 


These design innovations produce 
some extraordinary results. The 
twin-deck Stratocruiser is faster 
(340 mph. cruising speed ) — roomier 
(with ample space for up to 80 pas- 
sengers) —far more comfortable — 
yet more efficient in operation than 
any other transport now in service. 

Now coming off the production 
lines in steadily increasing numbers, 
more and more Stratocruisers will be 


delivered to six major airlines in the 
next few months. Built into every 


one is the airworthy staunchness 
traditional in Boeing airplanes. 





Seaing Stvetotenienns will accommodate up to 80 passengers. 


Here’s why these airlines chose Boeing 

Stratocruisers as their new fleet queens: 

1 Outstanding passenger appeal — spacious- 
ness and comfort. 

2 Superior flight characteristics and depend- 
able performance. 

3 Increased safety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 

4 Greater speed and payload, easier main- 
tenance, resulting in low operating cost. 
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iF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 
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Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kremi keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 


Ser Fortte 


A product of R.B. Semler. Inc. 











*“Tosea”’ on the Tummy 


It is now 27 years since Maria Jeritza 
sang her first “Tosca” at the Metropolitan 
Opera. On that Dec. 1, 1921l—as every 
operatic memory now recalls on suitable 
occasions—the Austrian soprano played 
Puccini's passionate diva in a manner cal- 
culated to lift even the slumbering out of 
their red-plush seats. Besides portraying 
Floria Tosca’s frenzied jealousy and vio- 
lent ardor right through the alphabet, 
Jeritza sang her big aria, “Vissi d’arte,” 
lying flat on the stage. Whether anything 
else ever raised such a furor at the Met— 
before or since—is still debatable. 

Why did she do it? Mme. Jeritza of- 
fered this story: While she was rehearsing 
the role in Vienna under Puccini's person- 
al direction, the baritone (Scarpia) threw 
her so violently to the couch that she’ fell 
to the floor; not wishing to break con- 
tinuity, she sang from a prone position. 
“Exactly right,” the composer is supposed 
to have cried. “Never do it any other way. 
It was an inspiration from heaven.” 

Whether or not this incident lives only 
in the memory of Mme. Jeritza is inci- 
dental. It is known that she was one of 
Puccini's favorite Toscas. On her score of 
the opera he wrote these words: “To the 
incomparable, the greatest 
singer and tragedienne, in 
sincere admiration and _ re- 
spect from your humble 
friend Puccini.” And whether 
her motive was dictated by 
sweet sentiment or by unde- 
niable theatrical effect, Mme. 
Jeritza continued to sing the 
“Vissi d’arte” while resting on 
her tummy. 

Diva’s Return: She did 
so on the occasion of her last 
“Tosca” at the Met in 1932; 
she did it again about ten 
years ago in Los Angeles 
when, past 50, she gave what 
everyone thought would be 
her last stage performance of 
the opera. But the everyones, 
as always, reckoned without 
Jeritza. In May 1946 she hit 
the comeback trail with a 
concert at Carnegie Hall that 
stunned them all (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 13, 1946). Last 
April she married her third 
husband, Irving P. Seery of 
Newark—president and treas- 
urer of the Newark Umbrella 
Frame Co. And last August 
she returned to Vienna and 
carried off a triumphal con- 
cert. 

But this progression of 
events was far from all. Last 
week, at the Mosque Theater 
in Newark, Jeritza—now bill- 
ing herself as Maria Jeritza- 
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Sved salutes his tousled Tosca, Maria Jeritza 








Seery—sang “Tosca” again. And whatever 
else she does in the course of that remark- 
able life of hers, it will be recorded that in 
Newark, at 61, Jeritza once again sang 
“Vissi d’arte” lying flat upon her stomach, 

Personal Triumph: For a time—.t 
least during the first act—it looked as if 
the evening were going to be disastrous, 
Raoul Jobin (Mario) and Alexander Sved 
(Scarpia), both of the Metropolitan, gave 


valiant support, but the assembled or-’ 


chestra, chorus, and sets were miserable, 
Nor was the conductor, Dick Marzollo 
(imported from Italy), anything but a 
hindrance. Even Madame, never a small 
woman, seemed too heavy for throwing 
herself in and out of Jobin’s arms. To 
make matters worse, she was persuaded 
to break action (and current tradition) 
by taking a bow after her initial exit. 

But with the second act, Tosca’s great 
tour de force, |eritza triumphed over all 
—sloppy production and her own glaring 
vocal deficiencies included. She tore her 
hair; she nearly knocked the scenery 
down, and, besides the “Vissi d’arte” on 
the floor, she stabbed Scarpia with a 
grand manner and finished melodrama 
never seen on the opera stage these days. 
The pity was that the big, howling house 
included so few of the younger singers. 
They could have learned so much. 
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Elman’s Anniversary 


To Mischa Elman’s way of thinking, 
too many people associate him with a 
generation too far removed for pride and 
comfort. True, he has been around the 
American music scene for a long time— 
since Dec. 10, 1908, to be exact—but 
with a child prod- 
igy who grew up 
to hold his own as 
one of the world’s 
leading violinists, 
that’s to be ex- 
pected. Elman, 
however, will not 
be 58 until Jan. 
21, 1949, and of 
his years he says: 
“I don’t feel one 
day older than 
when I came to 
this country at 17. 
I don’t feel that I 
belong to another age—except by tradi- 
tion. ’'m not an old fogey.” 

Like Jascha Heifetz, who last year 
celebrated his 30th American anniversary 
by doing nothing about it (Newsweek, 
Oct. 27, 1947), Elman last week took no 
particular notice of his 40th anniversary 
in this country. Although his two chil- 
dren—Josef 19, and Nadia, 22—could not 
be present, Elman spent a quiet evening 
in his duplex apartment on Central Park 
West in New York surrounded by the 
rest of his family—his mother (his father 
died in 1940), his three sisters, and his 
wife. All present talked of the old days, 
when Mischa made his debut at 13 in 
Berlin and at 14 in London, and of the 
great day when he finally stopped ap- 
pearing in a white sailor suit and grad- 
uated into sober black (with long pants). 
“My little mother,” Elman said, “remem- 
bered things I had long forgotten.” 

If Elman the man has not changed 
much, neither has the artist. The famous 
“Elman tone” is just as chocolate-rich as 
always. It has even become so much a 
part of his appeal that it sometimes dis- 
tresses him, especially when it preoccu- 
pies the critics unduly. “They refuse to 
listen to what is behind the tone,” he 
says. There is plenty behind it too, for 
Elman, like Heifetz, Efrem Zimbalist, and 
Nathan Milstein, studied with Leopold 
Auer. And Auer’s great pupils all carry 
the hallmark of musicianship, sincerity, 
and the desire to do better next time. 

Thus Elman worries often about the 
flock of brilliant young technicians 
crowding the concert halls today. “Peo- 
ple are too kind today. They call every- 
body an artist or a prodigy or a genius. 
They don’t make them work and study 
long enough. For example, everybody 
has a Strad. They are not content with a 
$500 violin. What they don’t understand 
is that personality doesn’t project itself 
through a Stradivarius.” 


December 20, 1948 
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LROSLEY sic new movels:! 


Hundreds of Improvements 





NEW Crosley Deluxe Sedan is big- 
ger! It's the latest word in American 
design—new speed line styling, sweep 
fenders. New, rich interior, choice fab- 
tics. Seats 4 with ample luggage room. 


NEW Crosley Station Wagon with 
larger, longer body lines making its 
country club styling smarter and finer. 
New luxury interior appointments, Seats 
4, or 2 with VY ton load. All steel. No 
increase in price. 


Crosley is truly a fine car. Again Crosley leads in the high com- 
pression field! Now 7.8 to 1 compression ratio! Even more power, 
better hill climbing and greater economy—up to 50 miles on a 
galion of regular gasoline. And you can own a Crosley for the 
price of an 8-year-old high-upkeep used car. So drive a Crosley 
—the new style leader that saves you money by the mile! 
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Americans in Paris 


A NEwsweEEK correspondent, Leonard 
Slater, last week sent the following ac- 
count of student life in Paris today: 


American students now in Paris are a 
different breed from the classic Amer- 
ican in Paris of the era after the first 
world war. No Hemingway or F. Scott 
Fitzgerald characters, they consider the 
Left Bank a place to live rather than a 
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In Paris some Yanks live at the Cité 


way of life. The voice with the Berlitz 
accent is strong in the land. 

Near the famous old church of St. 
Germain des Prés, notably in cafés like 
the Café de Flore, the onetime existen- 
tialist headquarters, and the neighboring 
Café des Deux Magots, some of the most 
regular apéritif sippers are tall, crew-cut 
young men wearing fragments of well- 
worn American Army uniforms. Men and 
women, the students form the task force 
of youthful Americans who have been 
invading France ever since V-E Day. 
Their goal is education, their beachhead 
the Left Bank of the Seine. 

Uneounted Numbers: No statistics 
exist on the total number of Americans 
now studying in Paris. Veterans Admin- 
istration officials here say that 1,052 men 
and women drop by every month at the 
big white embassy on the Place de la 
Concorde to pick up their GI Bill of 
Rights checks. But a good number of the 
American students are not veterans, and 
it might even be said that some of the 
check-drawing veterans are not students. 

Since Sept. 15 the French Govern- 
ment has operated a Bureau d’Accucil et 
d'Information which offers to help for- 
eign students obtain housing, informa- 
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EDUCATION 








tion on courses, and social contacts with 
French people. But most of the estimated 
3,000 Americans prefer to find their own 
housing—usually in dingy, cold-water, 
walk-up Left Bank hotels which cost as 
little as 160 francs daily (about 40 cents). 
They also like to choose their own 
courses, the most popular being the Sor- 
bonne’s survey of French civilization and 
the next, French language at the Alliance 
Francaise. 

As for meeting French people, they 
soon manage to find their way to the 


have moved eleven times. They’ve lived 
in a storage room without heat or elec- 
tricity, in a French friend’s palatial apart- 
ment, in a tiny village in Southern 
eFrance, and in a string of Left Bank 
hotels. Chip, 28, who served four years 
in the Army and saw action on Okinawa 
with a tank-destroyer unit, is studying 
art at the Académie de la Grande 
Chaumiére in the Montparnasse section. 

Chip draws $105 a month under the 
GI bill—their sole source of income. 


Mostly, Dorothy cooks on a one-burner 





International Photos 


For bargain prices, students sleep at Left Bank hotels or even in tents 


proper cafés. One young Frenchman, a 
Beaux Arts student, complained bitterly: 
“First the Americans had all the money, 
and now they have all the cafés.” 

The Americans study everything. One 
former New York press agent is using his 
GI Bill of Rights time to-study non- 
objective painting. A Navy veteran is 
studying nuclear physics under France’s 
top-ranking physicist, Prof. Frédéric Jo- 
liot-Curie. They run to all extremes, from 
bearded and bereted Bohemians to seri- 
ous workers living in the Rockefeller- 
endowed dormitories of the Cité Univer- 
sitaire. 

In the Money: The great majority 
have come to France neither to escape 
nor for a fling. They find in Paris a great 
adventure—at bargain prices. For those 
who get money from home, the black- 
market exchange rate has shot as high as 
490 francs to the dollar in recent weeks 
—enough for a day’s expenses. The pub- 
lic baths cost 60 francs (15 cents) a 
visit. A gallery seat at the Opéra costs 80 
francs (20 cents). 

But for most of the students, life is 
hard and earnest. In the fifteen months 
they have been in Europe Dorothy and 
“Chip” Chadbourn of Pasadena, Calif., 


hot plate. On special occasions they eat 
out at side-street restaurants where a 
steak dinner costs 200 francs (50 cents). 
They save enough for movies, the the- 
ater, and the ballet, and as Chip says, 
“there are always the museums.” They 
plan to stay on at least a year. 

Another American student is Sidney 
Stewart, who saw-three and a half years 
of Army service, most of it as a prisoner 
of the Japanese. Captured in the Philip- 
pines, he survived the Bataan Death 
March and a voyage to Manchuria on a 
Jap hell ship. The tall drawling Sooner 
from Watonga, Okla., graduated from 
the University of Oklahoma last June 
and came to Paris in September. He’s 
studying for a Litt.D. (a two-year course) 
at the Sorbonne and writing a historical 
novel. 

Where Else? Both he and the Chad- 
bourns do not consider themselves ex- 
patriates. Like almost all their fellows, 
they're constantly a bit homesick for their 
native land. Some are certain that edu- 
cational and cultural opportunities, even 
in the fine arts, are superior back home. 
Why do they stay in Paris? One summed 
it up this way: “Where else can you live 
on less than $25 a week?” 


Newsweek, December 20, 1948 

















The IMPACT ‘of your ‘printed selling is decided 
by the: quality ‘and character of the art, 
printing and paper you select — they furnish 
the power that helps you drive your selling 
messages home. That is why discerning buyers 
of printing specify Oxford Papers, in any one 
of many fine grades, to add the finishing 
touch of quality to their sales-in-print. 
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DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES, 
COAST TO COAST 





230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Protect your money 
when you travel 












Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a five billion 
dollar bank. Sold by barks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T.&S.A., California 
London - Manila - Tokyo 
New York representative, 44 Wall Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 
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Save On CIGARETTES 
All Popular Brands By ELA 


We pay all postage and insurance on 5 cartons or 
more to any point in the U.S. Add 5c per carton 
on less than 5 cartons. Send Remittance with Order. 





BOX 1025 — DEPL NW-12 = JOPLIN, MO. 
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Used successfully over : Ss 
a third of a century SEASICK 


on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 





EASY CONTACT!~< 


CONTACTING \ 

the fast-growing 
industries of the 
thriving Syracuse 
region is easy when 
you make your 
headquarters at 
HOTEL SYRACUSE 


600 constantly mo- 
dern rooms. Four 
famous restaurants. 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Thirst in the badlands: The outlaws of “Yellow Sky” 


Where the Yellow Begins 


There is no particular reason why 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s latest equine 
epic should be called “Yellow Sky” ex- 
cept that the words have a pleasantly 
lone-prairie-ish sound, As a matter of 
fact, there is no particular reason why 
the picture should have been made ex- 
cept that people still seem to like the old 
Western formula, if it has a good cast 
and top-notch direction. “Yellow Sky” 
has enough of both to stand out as one 
of the better films of its kind. 

Not much need be said about the plot; 
it involves a standard group of Civil War 
veterans who, in the lean years of the 
late 60s, have taken to bank robbing. for 
lack of anything better to do. The group 
is led by a tall, handsome critter named 
Stretch (Gregory Peck), a basically nice 
guy, of course. But it also includes a 
basically wrong guy named Dude (Rich- 
ard Widmark). 

Crossing a blistering hot salt desert to 
escape from the inevitable U. S. cavalry, 
this desperate band comes upon a ghost 
town populated only by a jug-toting 
graybeard (James Barton) and his daugh- 
ter (Anne Baxter), who is rather handy 
with a gun. The ensuing complications 
won't surprise anybody, but they are 
unraveled with absorbing realism and 
some moments of quite painful suspense. 
And even in man’s shirt, jeans, and gun 
belt, Miss Baxter is very pleasant to look 
at. (YELLOw Sxy. Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Lamar Trotti, producer. William A. 
Wellman, director.) 


Divorce in the Family 


Originally “The Decision of Christo- 
pher Blake” appeared on Broadway as 
one of Moss Hart’s more purposeful and 


less popular plays. As a movie, this som- 
ber and sentimental study of the effect a 
divorce is likely to have on the children 
in the family is still just as purposeful as 
it ever was. But the only people who are 
going to be really glad they saw it are the 
ones who go to the picture shows simply 
because they enjoy weeping crocodile 
tears into oversize pocket handkerchiefs. 

The story—which ought to be tremen- 
dously appealing and somehow isn’t—in- 
volves a boy named Christopher (Ted 
Donaldson) who is just about old enough 
to be going through his first year at prep 
school. He is a fine lad with the normal 
idiosyncrasies of his age—monster appe- 
tite and a tendency to make “atom 
bombs” out of his store-bought chemistry 
set. The only trouble with him is that his 
parents (Alexis Smith and Robert Doug- 
las) don’t seem to be getting on as well as 
they used to. When he discovers they are 
actually going to separate for keeps he 
is so upset he doesn’t even want to raid 
the icebox any more. 

There is no denying that divorce is a 
serious problem these days—especially 
when it involves children. And “The De- 
cision of Christopher Blake” at least de- 
serves credit for tackling it honestly. The 
dream-fantasy sequences in which Chris- 
topher acts out the frustrations resulting 
from the discord between his parents are 
original, brilliant, and undoubtedly true 
to psychological fact. 

But unfortunately the parental differ- 
ence of opinion—involving in this case an 
anonymous “other woman”—is handled as 
if the principals had never progressed 
emotionally beyond junior high school. 
Consequently Christopher’s role, dream 
sequences and all, takes on a rather Little 
Mr. Fixit aspect. One can’t help feeling 
that in real life more divorces are averted 
by mature decisions on the part of parents 
than by the kind of winning precocious- 
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ness even Donaldson can produce in a 
domestic court. (THE DECISION OF CHRIS- 
TOPHER BLAKE. Warner Brothers. Ronald 
MacDougall, producer. Peter Godfrey, di- 
rector.) 


Laugh a Little er 


When the authors of “Let’s Live a Lit- 
tle” run out of their fine mood, which is 
about halfway through the film, the let- 
down is abrupt and the result is a des- 
perate scramble to recover it with odds 
and ends of slapstick. But, up until that 
point, this is an engaging little comedy, 
with Robert Cummings undertaking to 
illustrate what can happen to an adver- 
tising man if he isn’t careful. 

In Cummings’s case, he is not only a 
gibbering nervous wreck from overwork 
in the first place, but as his firm’s top 
account executive he must keep Anna 
Sten’s cosmetic account by fair means or 
marriage. When it looks like the latter, 
Cummings escapes into the presumably 
restful backwash of publicizing a book 
by a famous neuropsychologist named 
Dr. J. O. Loring. But Dr. Loring turns 
out to be a female, and the female is 
played by Hedy Lamarr, which is one 
way of treating a mental case who fan- 
cies himself a woman hater. Dr. Loring 
shapes up like a bit of a case study her- 
self before a permanent cure is effected. 

Called on to relax and look decorative, 
Miss Lamarr does just that—and no more 
—effortlessly. Miss Sten and _ Robert 





Bob and Hedy: Living and loving 


Shayne tolerate some foolish antics with 
notable good nature, but it is Cummings 
who—possibly because he is co-producer 
—works mightily to harvest the laughs. 
There are times when the strain tells 
but he remains an engaging comedian. 
(Let’s Live a Litt.e. United California 
Productions, released. by Eagle Lion. 
Eugene Frenke and Robert Cummings, 
producers. Richard Wallace, director.) 
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Introducing a New Product? 


, "_ @ o 
—or rejuvenating 
an old one? 
Hundreds of manufacturers who are introducing new 


products, or rejuvenating old ones, have found it pays to 


call in a Gaylord sales representative right at the start, 


From his wide experience and the facilities at his com- 
mand, he’ll be able to help your executives create a 


colorful, modern package that will'sell your product. 


And he can help you to build and hold customer good 
will through the use of shipping containers that assure 


delivery of your product in good condition. 


@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons ba 

@ Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 

@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 











Call the sales office nearest you 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle - Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles » Oakland « Minneapolis 
Detroit « Jacksonville » Columbus « Fort Worth «Tampa « Cincinnati + Dallas 
Des Moines « Oklahoma City + Greenville » Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis - Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee - Chattanooga « Weslaco 
New Haven « Appleton - Hickory « Greensboro + Sumter « Jackson +» Miami 
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1 GET NEWSWEEK- 
EUROPEAN EVERY WEEK 
ON THE DOT. IT’S A GIFT 
ROM THE FOLKS BACK 

“SAT THE HOME OFFICE 








Want an easy way to foster 
greater good will among those with 
whom you do business abroad? 


Send your branch representative 
in England or Western Europe or 
Africa a gift subscription to 
NEWSWEEK-European. It will 
give him a warm and appreciated 
contact with “home,” and provide 
the means of giving your organi- 
zation fuller service. 


He will be receiving the same 
NEWSWEEK coverage—the same 
crisp news summaries, signifi- 
cance and forecasts—so eagerly 
read by the groups your office is 
cultivating ...and doing it at the 
same time. 


Fill in and mail the handy coupon 
below. The subscription will start 
with the first available issue, and 
you can pay for it later. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATE $8.50 
EFFECTIVE THROUGH 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1948 


= =< =—CLIP THIS HANDY COUPON= — = 


NEWSWEEK 
152 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18 


Please enter a year’s subscription to 
NEWSWEEK-European at the pre- 
scribed rate for the person listed be- 
low, to start with the first available 
issue, and bill me later. 











a 
NAME Sy 
ADDRESS a 
COUNTRY L 
MY NAME 
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In the Cards 


This holiday season the American pub- 
lic will exchange 1,500,000,000 Christ- 
mas cards. This somewhat fantastic total 
—if industry predictions are accurate—will 
establish an all-time record. How much 
the contemporary artist has contributed 
to this growth is impossible to determine. 
But the reproduction of so-called “good” 
art on Christmas cards has been an ever- 
growing trend. 

Although such museums as the Metro- 
politan in New York have for years repro- 
duced samples of their collections on 
Yuletide cards, the first major attempt by 
the living artist to improve (a) the public 
taste and (b) his own pocketbook came 
in 1935 with the formation of the Ameri- 
can Artists Group. Now bolstered by the 
American Designers and Illustrators, this 
organization numbers 450 artists who this 
year have contributed more than 250 
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cards. As a new gimmick, it-has made 
available (at $2.50) an attractive pickled. 
pine frame suitable for displaying its 25- 
cent-size card. The best sellers in the 
Group are Dale Nichols, Rockwell Kent, 
and Lauren Ford. 

Also prominent in the trend is the As- 
sociated American Artists, represented 
this year by twelve cards from such art- 
ists as Gordon Grant, Adolf Dehn, and 
Luigi Lucioni. And a new entry is the 
nation’s largest card maker—Hallmark. 
To last year’s series of primitives by 88- 
year-old Grandma Moses, it has added 
Gallery Artists featuring work by Pablo 
Picasso, Salvador Dali, Georgia O’Keeffe, 
and Max Weber. 

Some artists have had to compromise 
on subject matter. At first, they thought 
any sample of their best effort suitable. 
Sales figures have now convinced them 
that, trend or no trend, Santa Clauses, 
Madonnas, or snow mean Christmas to 
the average buyer. 





£UMS” “Associated American 





A caroler by Gladys Rockmore Davis and Gordon Grant's wintry elms 


Art via Christmas cards: With a new trend, the same Madonnas and snow 


Newsweek, December 20, 1948 
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DISTILLERS 


BROWN-FORMA" 
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There is nothing better 
to give, to serve, because... 


America’s holiday gift since 1870! Its 


matchless flavor, old-time mellowness, 








traditional quality and uniformity as out- 
standing today as 78 years ago, when the 
first Old Forester label was written in the 
founder’s hand. Today, that label still bears the simple 
truth that’s stood the test of time: “There is nothing better in 


the market!”,—And the whisky proves this claim! 


OLD FORESTER 
LOO roof - Bottled in Bond 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


CORPORATION... AT LOUISVIL!'*S IN KENTUCKY 





ENTERTAINMENT 
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a Culve 
“Oklahoma!” ... currently there is still “Annie Get Your Gun” 


“TI Remember Mama” marked the year 1944 


Culver 


Culver 


Wonder Boys 


Five and a half years ago “Oklahoma!” 
rocketed into New York to inaugurate the 
new writing team of Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II in a cloud of 
stardust. When the trade paper Variety 
recently hailed the co-writers (and now 
co-producers) as the theater’s unchal- 
lenged box-office wizards, their joint ef- 
forts had grossed more than $40,000,000 
in the United States alone. 

Although written by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, “Oklahoma!” (which has 
grossed in excess of $18,000,000 so far), 
“Carousel,” and “Allegro” were produced 
by the Theater Guild. Their own pro- 
ductions are “I Remember Mama,” “Hap- 
py Birthday,” “John Loves Mary,” “An- 
nie Get Your Gun,” and the revival of 
“Show Boat,” which has grossed more 
than $1,000,000. 

With the exception of “Mama,” “Happy 
Birthday,” and “John Loves Mary,” the 
remaining entries are currently augment- 
ing their fabulous aggregate, and screen 
rights and the foreign take are still to be 
counted in, “Tales of the South Pacific,” 
a Mary Martin musical, will soon repre- 
sent the champions’ first appearance as 
both authors and producers. 


Hammerstein (left) and Rodgers 
Newsweek, December 20, 1948 
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We don’t mean hanging up mistletoe We don’t mean a holly wreath... We don’t even mean sending Christ- 
...(although that can be a very rewarding (although it wouldn’t be Christmas with- mas cards ...(although that’s a good way 
idea). out one). to let friends know you wish them well), 


We do mean this: 


If you’re wondering what’s the best way 
to say “Merry Christmas!” to special 
friends on your gift list... 

...say it with a bottle or so of Four Roses! 


So many people give Four Roses for 
Christmas nowadays that it’s become sort 
of a holiday custom—and well it might be. 


This matchless whiskey—so softly mel- 
low and distinctive in flavor—is a gift that 
not only reflects your thoughtfulness but 
is also a compliment to the good taste of 
the man who gets it. 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 40% 
straight whiskies, 60% grain neutral spirits. 
Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York 


FOUR ROSES 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE GIFT WHISKEY 
in a beautiful holiday gift carton 
































The First Elizabeth 


Margaret Irwin, who is one of our more 
serious-minded historical novelists, con- 
tinues her able fictionalizing of the life of 
Queen Elizabeth (begun in “Young 
Bess”) with the new novel, “Elizabeth, 
Captive Princess.” Like its predecessor, 
this sequel is marked with scholarship 
and responsible reportage, but it is disap- 
pointing as a novel. 

“Elizabeth, Captive Princess,” is a 
brief book, covering a short period in 
young Elizabeth’s life, during the reign 
of her half-sister Mary. The author pivots 
the book around the personalities of the 
three women who formed the center of 
the raging political battle for the throne, 
the shy, retiring Lady Jane Grey, who 
was forced to rule for some nine days and 
thereby lost her head, “Bloody Mary,” 
and Elizabeth herself. 

Miss Irwin’s portraits of these three 
women are rather thin and, although her 
hrist-§ narrative covers a fairly hectic period, it 
1 way] is undramatic besides adding little to 
well) § facts already known, But the book as a 
whole is worth looking into, if only for 
the quality of its rendition of the histor- 
ical currents of that time. ELImzaBETH, 
CaptivE Princess. By Margaret Irwin. 
246 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.) 














‘Through European Eyes 

» Two American journalists—one a Wash- 
gton “consultant on international af- 
fairs” for The Reader’s Digest and the 
other chief of NEwsweEEx’s London bu- 


feau—have written books about what, in 
if 


BOOKS 





one case, Europeans generally and, in the 
other, the British specifically, think of us. 
In “As Others See Us”, Andre Visson, the 
Reader’s Digest man, indicates he doesn’t 
think they think very highly of us, and 
Fred Vanderschmidt, NEwsweEek’s man 
who has authored “What the British 
Think of Us,” also has his doubts. Both 


books are more lively than penetrating, | 


and if they do not get very deeply be- 
neath the surface, they skim that surface 
in the best reportorial style. 

Visson is a European who has been in 
this country many years. His observations 
on the European scene are therefore made 
with half-foreign and half-American eyes. 
Vanderschmidt, on the other hand, is a 
Kansas-born and -bred reporter whose 
right to talk about Europeans was won 
during wide service as a correspondent 
in virtually every country in Western 
Europe. He was with Chamberlain at 
Munich, among other top assignments in 
the days before the war; he was in Lon- 
don when hostilities began, and later he 
headed the Associated Press bureau in 
Amsterdam. 

Both reporters are motivated by the 
feeling that it is important, now that the 
United States is inextricably bound up 
with European affairs, for Americans foot- 
ing the European recovery bill to under- 
stand how our foreign aims and ambitions 


_are being received across the Atlantic. 


Americans have always been interested in 
what Europeans think of us, from the 
days of Harriet Martineau or de Tocque- 
ville down to D. W. Brogan. They have 
read avidly the reports of foreign visitors 
to these shores. Vanderschmidt and Vis- 
son now try to tell us. what picture the 


French and British, who stay at home 
and know us only through our movies and 
books and their own newspapers, have 
formed. It turns out to be a pretty mixed 
picture indeed. 

Complex: Visson’s main conclusion is 
that the Europeans are suffering from 
what he calls an “Athenian complex.” He 
believes they are today much like the 
Greeks of old—watching the rise of the 
Roman Empire. They suffer from “being 
obliged to concede the political and 
economic leadership of the Western 
World to the United States.” While they 
probably have no other choice, they feel 
the “necessity of convincing themselves” 
that they “still maintain their cultural and 
intellectual superiority.” 

Vanderschmidt does not fall back on 
the Freudian interpretations that so deep- 
ly interest Visson. He is a note-taking re- 
porter who likes to go out and talk with 
people in bars, at parties, and along the 
street. His book is not as high-blown as 
Visson’s. His publishers describe it as .a 
“frank and lively behind-the-scenes re- 
port on England today,” and there is no 
question as to its frankness or liveliness. 
The English may not like it. 

In addition to the people, Vander- 
schmidt has paid attention to the press, 
the radio, and what has been said about 
us in Parliament, and he has talked with 
a wide variety of leaders in industry, the 
trades unions, and politics. As a result of 
his questionings he does not come to any 
clear-cut answer as to what the British 
fundamentally think about us in every 
aspect. Politically, though, they distrust 
us, he says. 

Some are grateful for what we did in 
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Tipped Tables: Visitors to New York who want to 
know where to go for a good meal, what they can 
get, and how much it will cost can do worse than 
consult “Where to Eat in New York” by Robert W. 
Dana of The World-Telegram (Wyn, $2.75). But 
they will do well—if they want to enjoy the 
on the menu as well as their fellow diners—to con- 


sult Oscar Berger’s hilarious book “A la Carte... 
The Gourmet’s Phantasmagoria” (Dutton, $3). 
Dana describes in full more than 200 restaurants, 
the famous and the not-so-well-known, Occidental 
and Oriental, the new and the ancient and. honor- 
able. Berger’s book, as is evident from the above 
samples, plays strictly for laughs—and gets plenty. 
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Jet action fully guaranteed 
Nothing mechanical to get 
out of order 

All models with slip covers 


for easy fueling 


Heavy Nickel Plate $5.00 
6.50 


» or Pigskin Covered 
Heavy pilves Plate 8.00* 
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See Your Dealer Or Write Dept. 117 — 


BEATTIE JET LIGHTER DISTRIBUTORS 
17 East 48th St.. New York 17, N. Y 
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ALL-VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
dogs not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 
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the war but think that, having done what 
we did, we should sort of withdraw from 
the scene. Basically their reason for dis- 
trusting us, if not actually disliking us, is 
that, according to Vanderschmidt, they 
are scared. They fear being tied to Ameri- 
can foreign policy since “such a policy 
might precipitate war with Russia.” 

Vanderschmidt suspects that one out of 
every three Englishmen—and he bases 
this on his own ob- 
servations as well 
as on public-opin- 
ion polls and news- 
paper reports — is 
antagonistic to the 
United States. He 
seems to think this 
is a sort of natural 
revulsion in a post- 
war period. But he 
doesn’t believe this 
is a lasting trend. 
He does not be- 
lieve the American-hater will stay that 
way. He also asserts that one of the 
reasons for antagonism to the United 
States can be found in the desire on the 
part of some British political leaders to 
cover up the “mismanagement” of the 
Labor government by the time-tried de- 
vice of making something else—meaning 
us—the goat. (As OrHEers SEE Us. By 
Andre Visson. 252 pages. Doubleday. $3. 
WHAT THE BritisH THINK OF Us. By 
Fred Vanderschmidt. 213 pages. Mc- 
Bride. $3.) 


Other Books 


Tue Tax Dopcers. By Elmer L. Irey 
as told to William J. Slocum. 288 pages. 
Greenberg. $3. The former chief of the 
enforcement branch of the United States 
Treasury tells what the publishers call 
“the inside story of the U.S. Treasury’s 
war with America’s political and under- 
world hoodlums.” There are chapters on 
prohibition, Al Capone, the Lindbergh 
case, Huey Long, Waxie Gordon, Moe 
Annenberg, mobsters, tax evaders, gam- 
blers, Democratic Tom Pendergast and 
Republican Enoch L. (Nucky) Johnson, 
et al. It makes exciting if dispiriting 
reading, being, as it is, a segment of our 
unhappier history. 

Ir Gives ME Great PLEAsuRE. By 
Emily Kimbrough. 227 pages. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. The co-author of “Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay” here gives 
an account of her adventures on and off 
the lecture platform across the country. 
Though most of the stories she tells are 
fairly stock yarns about the mishaps and 
headaches of this trying trade, they are 
written with such wry humor that they 
appear quite fresh. The book, as a whole, 
is diverting. 

Tue Crry AND THE Tsar. By Harold 
Lamb. 868 pages. Doubleday. $4.50. 
When the Thirty Years’ War ended in 
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1648, the stage was set for one of the 
great personal dramas of: all time-the 
struggles of Peter the Great to raise Rus- 
sia to a higher standard than it had ever 
reached in its period of Asiatic expansion, 
Harold Lamb, who previously has writ. 
ten the story of Ivan the Terrible in “The 
March of Muscovy,” now recounts in 
equally dramatic form how Russia turned 
at last to the West under Peter's driving 
force. Good scholarship is here animated 
by excellent writing. 

THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE IRON Cur- 
TAIN. By Ferenc Nagy. 471 pages. Mac- 
millan. $6. The former Premier of Hun- 
gary, Ferenc Nagy, tells how he fought 
the infiltration of Communism into his 
country and how he lost his battle. Now 
a refugee in America, Nagy writes a 
startling story of intrigue, violence, and 
terror in his homeland. 

THE War WE Lost. By Constantin 
Fotitch. 344 pages. Viking. $3.50. The 
former Yugoslav minister and ambassador 
to the United States recalls the historic 
events which led up to the present Com- 
munist-controlled state of Yugoslavia. 
Fotitch calls the Anglo-American support 
of Tito the most tragic mistake of the war. 

QvuEEN Victoria. By Hector Bolitho. 
437 pages. Macmillan. $5. This new bi- 
ography of Queen Victoria, by one of the 
most assiduous researchers ever to tackle 
the Victorian archives, is memorable for 
its brilliant portrait of Albert, the Prince 
Consort. Bolitho, who once wrote a book 
about him, admires him greatly and pic- 
tures him as more able and influential 
than is common. Inasmuch as a queen 
and a consort will likely be the next 
rulers of Britain, this book takes on 
added interest. Not as clever or spar- 
klingly written as Strachey’s or Guedal- 
la’s studies of the queen, Bolitho’s is 
nevertheless solidly based on _ sound 
scholarship. Like Victoria’s life, it is too 
long always to be dramatic. 

THE Book OF GREAT CONVERSATIONS. 
By Louis Biancolli. 577 pages. Simon & 
Schuster. $5. “The best of life,” said 
Emerson, “is conversation.” A poor sub- 
stitute, perhaps, but nevertheless a de- 
lightful experience is to read, and 90 
relive, many of the famous exchanges of 
wit and advice from such incisive masters 
of repartee as Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, 
Oscar Wilde, Michelangelo, and Voltaire. 
Examples of these and many more, com- 
plete with stage directions and brief bi- 
graphical sketches, now form a rewardingf 
anthology assembled by a former music 
critic with a keen ear for memorable 
dialogue. 

New Directions 10, Edited by James 
Laughlin. 512 pages. New Directions. 
$4.50. The subtitle of this book modestly 
describes it as “an annual exhibition gal- 
lery of new and divergent trends in mod- 
ern letters.” For those who take their ad-}: 
vance guard seriously, this is a worth-}: 
while addition to its nine predecessors. 
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Commuting tycoons... campus cyclists... dashing medicos... 
career gals—the whole country’s scurrying to give 

Newsweek! And rightly so—for Newsweek's a prize Christmas 
package all year—welcomed by friends, relatives, 


business associates, everyone! Best news of all—there’s 


_ still time for you to send Newsweek .. . for us to announce 


your gifts by Christmas day! Order gifts of Newsweek today— 


via the enclosed airmail card. 


Special Christmas Rate only $4.75 a year 
($6.50 after Dec. 31st) 


Newsweek, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 0 
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Politics, a Local Problem 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE best bit of common sense that 

I have seen in some time is in a 
letter from Hugh Morton of Fall 
River, Mass. He writes: “There is one 
factor that we all tend to overlook in 
viewing the American scene. Politics 
is a local problem.” 

Except for a few months between 
the conventions and the election in a 
Presidential year, there are no na- 
tional parties. There are no 
party heads. One candidate 
is President and, theoreti- 
cally at least, head of the 
nation. The defeated can- 
didate silently licks his 
wounds amid the taunts of 
his party colleagues, who 
know after the event all he 
should have done but did 
not do and all he did that 
he should not have done. 
The dismal honor of “titular leader” 
carries no authority. His voice is 





They center in counties, cities, and 
states. They operate with little regard 
to national policy. A national cam- 
paign ties them together in a very 
loose and extremely temporary con- 
federation. They vary in infinite de- 
gree. Some local organizations bring 
out the vote efficiently, and some are 
moribund. Some enlist new and 
promising recruits, and many more are 
operated by selfish and slug- 
gish wheel horses. Many 
counties and cities and 
some states are substantially 
one-party affairs, and what 
legally exists is a closely 
held group of officeholders. 

This American decentral- 
ization of political power 
has been occasionally over- 
looked by Presidents, usu- 
ally with disastrous results. 
Wilson failed to see it when he called 


for a Democratic Congress in 1918. 





muted by failure. . F.D.R. missed it in his purge fight 
The defeated chairman of the na- twenty years later. In each instance 
tional committee is a victim of the — states and congressional districts sub- 
storm, bottom up on the beach. He _ stantially told the President to mind 
was the personal selection of the can- his own affairs and they would mind 
didate, not the choice of his party; _ theirs. 
and since the candidate lost, the chair- 
man holds an empty title and usually ik is therefore useless to speculate 
surveys an empty treasury. His best about what the Republican Party 
course of action is to resign at the first should do. There is no Republican 
opportunity, slip back into his private Party to heed advice, to make policy, 
concerns, and let someone else take or to do anything else. 
over. His successor then talks about A Republican Party can grow as it 
the future of the party and attempts to grew after the Landon nadir of 1936— 
draw a curtain over the past. by starting back at the county line 
The national committees are not once more. The Republican resur- 
parties, nor are they real makers of or gence began in the election of mayors, 


Now you can add or register retail cash 
transactions with one machine. Such a com- 
bination is performed by the Clary cash reg- 
ister, judged one of the five outstanding 
designs in the Tenth Annual Product Design 
Competition conducted by Electrical Manu- 
facturing magazine. ; 

The Clary cash register is designed for 
high-speed operation. Careful styling and 
design create eye appeal and assure simplic- 
ity of operation. These Clary features are 
distinct sales assets in a highly competitive 
market. A one-thirtieth horsepower Bodine 
motor provides all the power needed to oper- 
ate the Clary cash register. 

If you manufacture a high-quality product 
which requires precision operatien, compact 
design, and superior appearance in the electric- 
motor power unit, a Bodine motor will fill 
these needs. Bodine can meet your require- 
ments for electric motors ona regular schedule. 








Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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spokesmen for party policy. In fact, 
a national committee has no legiti- 
mate right to express itself on public 
policies. A former member of the Re- 
publican National Committee, Dan 
Whetstone of Montana, says the com- 
mittee “doesn’t know whether it is a 
sovereign body, a debating society, 


‘or a glorified lunch club.” 


HE party in power can maintain 
yond sort of national organization 
because it has patronage and a nom- 
inal head in the President. But the 
tendency is to deal out favors to ma- 
chines which then operate as units 
independent of national policy. 

Therefore, the vital processes of 
politics—those relationships that touch 
voters at the grass roots—are local. 


county officers, and governors. Good 
governors became national leaders, like 
Bricker of Ohio, Stassen of Minnesota, 
Baldwin of Connecticut, Dewey and 
Warren. This local revival won a Re- 
publican Congress in 1946 when, it 
should be noted, no so-called national 
leaders called the signals. 

Then, in 1948, everything was gam- 
bled on a fond hope of national vic- 
tory. Local tickets were neglected. 
From Massachusetts. to Colorado the 
voters struck down the poorest Re- 
publican state tickets that had been 
presented in years and in general 
elected better Democratic slates. The 
national Republican ticket went down 
with weak local candidates. 

The Republican hope is to start all 
over—in the states, counties, and cities. 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., big name in industry, designs and builds tractor units to 
handle hundreds of jobs. Shell Industrial Lubricants play an essential part in their manufacture, 


Filling in the “Missing Links’ 


A” over America, wherever roads need building, 
you'll find adaptable “Caterpillar” equipment mak- 
ing the heavy work light. You'll also see it in oil fields, 
on farms, railroads, and logging camps. 


Over 50 years’ experience in building tractor units of all 
types has made “Caterpillar’s” production lines an example 
of efficiency. All materials of manufacture, including indus- 
trial lubricants, must meet severe tests. 


The lubricating problems of key operations were outlined 
to Shell Lubrication Engineers. Recommendations were pre- 
ceded by close analysis of requirements. 


Examples : In new hydraulic machine tools—under extreme 
pressure—a Shell hydraulic oil performs faultlessly. A Shell 


LEADERS In 


diesel lubricant is used to “break in” the company’s diesel 
engines. Other Shell oils and greases contribute to “Cater- 
pillar’s” industrial efficiency. 

“ “« “ 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive lubrica- 
tion plan includes: study and analysis of plant and machines; 
engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; sched- 
ules and controls for each machine; periodic reports on 
progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri-' 
cation Engineer. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Tiesc® nothing indefinite about 
the taste of Old Overholt. 


It is mellow, rich and hearty. 


When you hear a man ask for 
this famous whiskey you can say 
to yourself, “There’s a man 


who knows good rye!” 
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